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Highlights from COMMERCIAL CREDIT'S 
46th ANNUAL REPORT 


FINANCE 
COMPANIES 


Wholesale Financing 
Instalment Financing 
Commercial Financing 
Equipment Financing 
Fleet Lease Financing 
Rediscounting 

Direct Loans 
Factoring 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


Automobile Insurance 
Credit Insurance 
Health Insurance 

Life Insurance 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANIES 


Pork Products 
Metal Products 


Heavy Machinery 
and Castings 


Malleable, Grey Iron and 


Brass Pipe Fittings 
Metal Specialties 


Roller and Ball Bearing 
Equipment 


Machine Tools 

Toy Specialties 
Pyrotechnics 
Printing Machinery 


GROSS INCOME. 
NET INCOME: 


Net income before interest and discount charges._______..__- 


Interest and discount charges 

Net income from current operations, before taxes 
United States and Canadian income taxes 

Net income credited to earned surplus 


Net income per share on common stock 


Common shares outstanding at end of period. ___- 


RESERVES: 
Losses on receivables 
Unearned income on instalment receivables 
Unearned premiums—Insurance Companies__- 
Available for credit to future operations. ___- 


Operations shown separately are, briefly: 


FINANCE COMPANIES: 


Gross receivables acquired: 
Motor, finance leases and farm equipment 
retail instalment 


Other retail instalment 
Direct and personal loans 


Motor, farm equipment and other 
wholesale notes and advances 


Factoring, open accounts, notes, etc 
Total receivables acquired 
Total receivables outstanding December 31 
Net income of Finance Companies 


INSURANCE COMPANIES: 
Written premiums, prior to reinsurance 
Earned premiums 


Net income (including Cavalier Life 
Insurance Co.) 


MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 
Net sales 


1957 
$ 174 725 311 


$ 98 963 983 
__47 693 340 
$ 51 264 443 

_24 367 474 
$ 26 896 969 


$5 33 
5 045 565 


$ 19 170 217 
80 900 216 

_31 915 207 

$ 131 985 640 


$ 821 342 285. 


96 828 829 
131 365 861 


1 553 479 488 
1 227 421 903 
$3 830 438 366 
$1 447 184 063 
15 824 956 


34 632 251 
35 161 496 


6 820 050 


$ 136 321 975 
4 251 963 


Offering services through subsidiaries in more than 400 
offices in the United States and the Dominion of Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Copies of our 46th Annual Report available upon request 


1956 
$ 161 568 389 


$ 88 670 050 


$ 51 536 103 
__25 057 432 


$ 26 478 671 


$5 26 
5 033 645 


$ 19 659 794 

73 538 302 
___ 33 676 702 
$_126 874 798 


$ 794 433 539 
120 314 599 
108 651 670 


1 184 503 981 
_1 179 184 205 
$3 387 087 994 
$1 296 831 241 
16 569 774 


$ 33 106 362 
36 943 437 


5 777 288 


$ 118 976 584 
4 131 609 





LIGHTENS 
THE LOAD 


So! Mr. Credit Manager use S.D. and lighten 
your load. Because S.D. enables you to do 
two important things: 


Without obligation please send me your brochure 
on Secured Distribution. 


1. Provide needed inventory assistance to 
your customers. 


Name 


Firm Name 


2. Keep accounts receivable current. 


Address Goods shipped under our S.D. plan are com- 


Ca Oe oO OO pletely protected by Lawrence Warehouse 


* $.D. means SECURED DISTRIBUTION®—a registered receipts. When you use S.D.— sales go up, 
service mark of the Lawrence Warehouse Company credit worries go down. 
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LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS - « IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. ° 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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EDITORIAL 


 Witenn 
— Executive Vice-President 


Economic Resurrection 


IDDLE-AGED or older people find it difficult to understand the econom- 
ics of Government in this day and age. Socialism is abhorrent to the 
thought of this group. A free and virile America, it is their confirmed 

belief, rests on self-reliance. The programs of Government to spare mankind all 
adversity, to insure his well-being irrespective of his industry and to reward 
him or her for idleness, is beyond comprehension by those who in their earlier 
days took pride in overcoming adversity and found great joy in winning life’s 
struggle. 

Add to this the unashamed attitude of some of the recipients of our cradle-to- 
the-grave security, or the brazen demands of the “have nots” from the “haves,” 
and you become confused and concerned over the trend of our thinking. Indeed, 
you believe a socialistic program has arrived and you know it is harmful to a 
free country. How long, you ask, can a country endure that makes its people 
soft and weak through socialism? 

Look at some recent actions of Government and some contemplated programs. 

In the field of agriculture a test program is now underway in five states to 
bargain with farmers to get them to stop producing all farm products for five 
years in return for an annual cash payment for not working their farms. 

In business the suggestion is made to stockpile finished goods by Government 
purchase in the interest of defense. You can readily interpret the meaning of 
this. Which oversize inventories are we to reduce at Government expense, and 
which business is to have its surplus property taken off its hands and paid for 
with taxpayers’ money? 

In individuals is harbored the thought to cut taxes even though we are going 
more deeply into debt day by day. Let our children and grandchildren pay for 
our cowardice, seems the conclusion. One could go on ad infinitum. 

Perhaps in this month when we celebrate Easter we might contemplate what 
the Resurrection really means. We might give thought to the sacrifice Christ 
found so necessary to save mankind. 

It is an undeniable fact that people made soft through indolence and mis- 
guided charity soon lose their self-respect and self-reliance. Let us recognize the 
historical truth that anything worthwhile in life must be earned, and that 
plenty can be properly appreciated only after experiencing scarcity. Let us make 
our children strong and self-reliant. They need to be to meet the challenge of 
communism. How can anyone think otherwise and be in accord with the teach- 
ings or the life of Christ? What we need is a resurrection of the pioneering 
virtues that made this nation strong and produced its leadership. 
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THE APRIL COVER 


. . and the strongest of these is 
Character. . .” Before the additions 
of Conditions and Coverage, the 
basic principles of credit were most 
frequently quoted as Capital, Capac- 
ity and Character. The last-named 
in many an experience has been the 
euide to liquidation of outstanding 
receivables and prevention of liqui- 
dation of the account itself. 


In the case. history sketched on 
page 16 by G. E. Allee, credit man- 
ager of Chittenden and Eastman 
Company, Burlington, lowa, one co- 
owner “included himself out”, and 
the corporation abruptly ceased to 
earn discounts. How Character of 
the remaining member, as the foun- 
dation for a working agreement, 


brought the concern over to the 
“sunny side of the street” is the theme 





of Mr. Allee, shown on the left in the 
cover picture, with Edward B. Gnahn 
(center), president and general man- 
ager, and O. C. Snair, sales manager. 


Mr. Gnahn, who was credit man- 
ager of the company when elevated 
to the presidency in 1954, had gone 
on the payroll in 1916 following 
graduation from the University of 
Michigan (Phi Beta Kappa). After 
Army service he worked in several 
ofices before transfer to the credit 
department, of which he became man- 
ager in 1931. While heading the 
department he served as president of 
the Burlington Association of Credit 


Men. 


Mr. Snair, in the company’s sales 
operations since 1927, became man- 
ager of sales in 1953. 

He attended Iowa Wesleyan Col- 
lege. transferred to Iowa State Uni- 
versity, and completed the course in 
the college of engineering. He is ac- 
live in several community organiza- 
tions. 
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Washington 


@ LATEST ECONOMIC INDICATORS coming out of 
Washington show there was a decline approxi- 
mating 2 per cent in the total dollar value of 
all goods and services produced in the country 
(Gross National Product) in the fourth quarter 
of last year. Congressional moves to combat 
current recessionary tendencies have thus far 
mostly taken the form of legislative proposals 
to increase the availability of housing, to bolster 
the Federal highway program and _ otherwise 
boost Government spending. 


Debt Ceiling Raised 

To back bigger spending programs, Congress 
last month approved the President’s request to 
raise the Federal debt ceiling from the old 
$275 billion limit to $280 billion. The new 
“temporary” limit is to be effective through June 
30, 1959. This was the fourth time the Congress 
had enacted a “temporary” increase in the 
statutory debt limit at the present Administra- 
tion’s behest. Congressmen supporting the mea- 
sure intimated privately they were doing so only 
because they were sure more spending would 
be voted in the present session of Congress for 

1. Missiles and other programs to help 
counter recent scientific advances behind the 
Iron Curtain, and 

2. Domestic public works programs to shore 
up our sagging employment and to prime the 
economic pump. 


Tax Reduction Outlook 


It was also conceded that the higher debt 
ceiling would give the Treasury more leeway 
for a possible tax cut, should one be decided 
upon as an economic stimulant. Treasury Secre- 
tary Robert B. Anderson said that various tax 
cut proposals are under “constant study and 
review” by his Department for presentation to 
Congress should business conditions warrant 
quick enactment. It appeared likely, however, 
that neither the present temporary tax rate on 
corporate incomes nor the Korean emergency 
excise tax rates on automobiles and parts, cigar- 
ets, distilled spirits, wines and beer would be 
permitted to expire on June 30th of this year 
as scheduled. Some tax relief for small business 
appeared more probable. Proposals being con- 
sidered include: 

1. Special provisions easing the inheritance 
tax bite on small, closely held family companies; 
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2. Granting closely held corporations the op- 
tion of being taxed as partnerships, and 

3. Permission to depreciate used machinery at 
the same rate as new equipment. 


Tax Law Inequities 


Legislation requested by the Administration, in 
its Budget Message to Congress last January, 
to remove unintended benefits and hardships 
in the Federal revenue laws had already passed 
the House and, at presstime, seemed assured |) 
of Senate approval. More than half the bill’s | 
Sl sections deal with inadvertent errors in 
language and technical provisions in the present 
Internal Revenue Code. Among the more import- 
ant “unintended tax benefits” which the bill 
would eliminate are: 

1. Special benefits derived by holding various 
types of stock for only short periods around | 
dividend dates. " 

2. The double benefit from gifts in trust to 
charity where remainders go to closely related 
persons. 

3. Double interest and charitable deductions 
involving the same amounts. 

4. Special advantages from writing off bond 
premiums over relatively short periods where 
bonds have early call dates. 

5. Advantages derived by part-time employees 
of exempt organizations who defer taxes by tak- 
ing pay in the form of annuity contracts. 

6. Conversion of ordinary income into capi- 
tal gain income by purchasing bonds with cou- 
pons detached. 

7. The State tax treatment accorded life in- 
surance policies transferred before death. 

8. Omission from taxable income of pre-1954 
adjustments attributable to changes in methods 
of accounting initiated by the taxpayers. 

Among hardships which would be eliminated 
to the benefit of taxpayers are: 

1. Establishment of the right to deduct as 
taxes amounts paid for municipal services in 
atomic energy communities. 

2. Revision of the prohibited transaction pro- 
visions of the law as they relate to debentures 
of employer corporations held by pension funds. 

3. Restoration of any rights taxpayers had 
under the 1939 tax code with respect to the 
definition of mineral property which may have 
been taken away by the 1954 tax code. 

4, Extension of the time for taking credit for 
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State death taxes where the liability under the 
estate tax is in dispute. 

5. Extension of the pre-1952 rule to prevent 
the pyramiding of taxes where lessees are re- 
quired to pay lessors’ taxes. 


Status of Hoover Proposals 


The Hoover Commission program, to elimi- 
nate duplications and unnecessary waste in Fed- 
eral Government services and improve Govern- 
ment efficiency, is being directed along these 
five major channels for action: 

1. H.R. 8002. Annual accrued expenditure 
budgeting. Congress would appropriate each 
year only for goods and services received by 
the Government that year. Passed by the Senate 
last year, it now has passed the House also. 

2. S. 1537 and H.R. 5797. Unified procure- 
ment and management of defense supplies in 
common use by the armed services. No action 
taken. 

3. S. 1539 and H.R. 5826. Elimination of 
Government competition with private business 
in areas where the same services have been shown 
to be performed more economically and efficiently 
by private business. No action taken. 

4. S. 2290 and H.R. 8207. Would create a 
“senior civil service” composed of key adminis- 
trators, scientists and technicians in positions 
of status and rank. Would remove “politics” 
from top administrative posts and attract and 
hold experienced and capable persons for these 
positions. No action taken. 

5. S. 2293 and H.R. 2435. Would create a 
Federal Advisory Council of Health for more 
efficient utilization of Federal medical and 
hospital services and to eliminate present 
duplications. No action taken. 


Robert L. Roper 


@ Revaxation of rules of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission by special exemptions for 
foreign corporations is both unfair to domestic 
corporations and a blow to sound security mar- 
kets, declared James C. Sargent of New York, 
commission member, in addressing the Chicago 
chapter of the American Society of Corporate 
Secretaries. 


“Pll continue to vote against any advantages 


extended to particular groups, which runs 
against the fundamental concepts of the Security 
Act”, said Mr. Sargent, who was nominated to 


the commission in June. 1956, by President 
cisenhower. 


~ @ H.R. 10527 would amend the Federal Trade 


Commission Act to legalize resale price main- 
lenance on a national scale for manufacturers 
who distribute their trademarked product 
through channels which include most independ- 
ent retailers and wholesalers. 

From New York, Dr. John W. Dargavel, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Association of 
Retail Druggists and chairman of the Bureau of 
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Education on Fair Trade, said decisions of Gen- 
eral Electric and Sunbeam to abandon the setting 
of retail prices on many products pointed up the 
need for national legislation to protect small 
business. 

The bill was referred to the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, chairmaned 
by Rep. Oren Harris (Dem., Ark.) who had 


introduced the measure. 


@ “New TECHNIQUES” should be devised to con- 
trol prices, said Ralph S. Stillman, president of 
Grace National Bank, in New York, asserting 
that the use of general credit controls by the 
Federal Reserve System had been ineffective. 
Inflation continues to be the nation’s gravest 
threat, he told stockholders. Of the Fed’s moves 
before turning toward an easy money policy in 
November, Mr. Stillman declared: 

“The most disturbing byproduct of the 
Board’s policies was a sharp decline in the value 


OFFICIAL TEXTS — of all mobilization 
agency regulations may be had, free of 
charge, by writing the Information Division 
of the agency involved, Washington 25, D.C. 


THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Government 
daily publication, which contains full texts 
of all regulations, is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, also at Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


of bonds. By the fall of 1957 the highest grade 
bonds were selling at levels at which institu- 
tional investors showed such high depreciation 
on their books that they obviously were reluc- 
tant to sell them. It is our conviction that the 
Federal Reserve’s attempt to deflate our price 
level by restrictive policies had reached an im- 
passe. Still stricter credit controls would have 
caused even larger losses on high-grade bonds. 

“We are of the opinion that in the years to 
come, when large-scale Government spending 
will once again tend to increase prices, we can- 
not count upon credit restrictive policies alone 
to curtail successfully the inflationary potential.” 


@ Lecat Hanpicaps are “endangering” the rail- 
road industry and threatening “bankruptcy” for 
the seven large passenger-carrying lines in the 
East, present and past presidents of five major 
roads told a Senate subcommittee. 

Alfred E. Perlman of the New York Central 
said that this line, which last year budgeted 
$250 millions for capital improvements, “has 
canceled out all improvement expenditures” 
because “‘with 30,000 out of 100,000 workers cut 
off our payroll since 1954, we still are not mak- 
ing any money from operating the railroad.” 


@ One-Tuirp higher in amount than 1956 and 
one-fifth larger in number were the small busi- 
ness loan approvals by the SBA last year. 
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Credit Managers Offer Clues to Perfect Departmental Cooperation 


T HREADING through the responses of credit managers to our question: "If | 
were a Sales Manager, | would—" is this conviction, as one puts it: “Every credit- 
man is a salesman, but without a sales quota." 

In the first chapter (March issue) of our current symposium, both credit and sales 
executives offered a number of ways they would improve relations if they were to 
exchange jobs. In this month's installment, Wenheting the specific proposals advanced 
by credit managers are such comments as this executive's: "| would advise my sales 
staff that the overall objectives are identical but they should also keep in mind that 
credit policy must be established on a long-range basis." 

Says another: "My staff would contact Credit from the outset of a prospective 
sale." And another: "Our credit-sales campaign was prompted by realization of our 
customers’ needs.’ 

And, above all, the participants agree upon this: "The age of ease has passed." 





Cannot Substitute Liberalized 
Credit Plan for Sales Effort 


F. B. Martincty, Director of Credits and Collec- 
tions, Prices and Contracts, International Har- 
vester Company, Chicago, Illinois 


. I were a sales executive I would first insist that my 
sales organization be convinced in their own minds 
of two things: (1) the objectives of both sales and 
credit departments are the same, and 
(2) a company’s credit policy must 
be established on the basis of long 
range effect on the company’s busi- 
ness. 

There can be, quite understand- 
ably, a basis for friction between 
Sales and Credit unless there is an 
intelligent understanding of the sit- 
uation by both departments. Close 
cooperation is possible when both 
realize their objective is the production of a high volume 
of profitable business, and that the collection of receiv- 
ables developed in the application of credit to a sales 
program is, in effect, the final step in the sales effort 
itself. 

A company’s basic credit policy must be framed with 
the objective of obtaining what is best for the company 
in the long run, just as the company’s policy on quality 
of product, labor relations, or public relations is deter- 
mined by what is best for the company in the long run. 
Basic credit policy cannot be determined by temporary 
expediency which may result in immediate gain at the 
sacrifice of long range principle. 

If I were a sales manager, I would also impress upon 
my organization these three specific facts involving credit 
and selling: (1) credit is a sales tool; (2) a liberalization 
of credit pelicy is no substitute for sales effort; and 
(3) salesmen must have complete confidence in their 
company’s credit policy and assume their share of the 
responsibility in maintaining that policy. 


F. B. MATTINGLY 


—Editor 


Salesmen should recognize credit as one of the tools by 
which a sale may be completed, rather than a by-product 
of the sale. Like gasoline which, when exploded within an 
internal combustion engine, becomes productive energy, 
but when exposed to open flame has power to destroy— 
credit, expertly used, is a dynamic force in selling. Con- 
versely, when used inexpertly, it can dissipate the very 
profit which it helped to create. 


A too liberal credit policy can be expensive in loss 
experience and poor customer relations. By no stretch 
of the imagination can sales based on liberal credit terms 
alone be as profitable in the long run as those based on 
sales effort backed by knowledge of product and indus- 
try, and on terms fitted to the customer’s needs and his 
ability to pay. A sales force trained in product knowl- 
edge and trained in the application of credit as a sales 
tool will usually produce the maximum in profitable sales 
volume. 


Middle-of-Road Policy 


Finally, there is a middle road between a too re- 
strictive credit policy which prevents many profitable 
sales and a too liberal policy which invites excessive 
credit losses. Salesmen must have confidence in their 
ability to sell under the credit policy chosen by their 
company and they must be aware of their very 
important role as liaison between the customer and 
the credit department. 

The extension of credit must be based upon curreré 
factual information. The salesman through his frequent 
contacts and close relationship with the customer is 
in position to obtain original factual informaiion and 
pass along such information from time to time as is 
necessary to maintain current files. ic is important that 
the salesman share all his knowledge of the customer, 
whether it be favorable or unfavorable, with the 
credit manager. The credit manager likewise must 
share all his knowledge of the customer with the 
salesman. The mutual confidence resulting from such 
interchange of knowledge makes it possible for the 
credit department to provide the type of service which is 
most advantageous to the sales department. 

(Symposium continued on page 10) 
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Would Interest the Staff in 


Collections as Well as Sales 


Raymonp L. Marek, Credit Manager, Hawkeye- 
Marquette Cement Company, Des Moines, lowa 


II. modern credit executive is highly sales-minded. 
‘Therefore, the modern sales manager should do 
everything in his power to keep Credit abreast of essen- 
tial and pertinent information that 
will help to increase sales and protect 
his company’s funds. If I were a sales 
manager, it would be standard 
procedure for all the people under 
my jurisdiction to be as interested 
in collections as in sales. After all, 
lll “A sale is not complete until the 
- money is collected.” 

:, ae Conditions vary with different 
eee types of business, whether they are 
wholesale or retail, and whether they operate in rural or 
metropolitan areas. Nevertheless, modern business can 
operate economically only if there is complete under- 

standing and cooperation between Sales and Credit. 

Joint sales and credit meetings will help to accom- 
plish the understanding and education needed to reach 
this goal. They give sales and credit personnel equal op- 
porlunily not only to voice problems and complaints 
but also, through mutual knowledge, to solve them. 
The line of relationship between Sales and Credit is 
drawn so fine that neither can operate economically 
or safely without the other. 

In discussions toward establishing or changing 
fringe policies, both departments of any business 
should be included. Their pooled experience and 
knowledge undoubtedly will bring the best possible 
answers to all questions involving customer or com- 
pany relations. The old saying still applies: “Two heads 
are better than one.” 

It is essential that Credit keep Sales advised of any 
information regarding financial or other difficulties of 
a customer. This is especially important when increased 
sales would be beyond the customer’s ability to pay. 
Not knowing the current picture could very well 
cause over-selling, with possible loss to your company. 
Frequently, a great deal of time and money is spent 
developing a prospective sale, only to find later, when 
credit approval is requested, that the account would 
be a very doubtful risk. To exert maximum effort 
where it would do the most good, would it not be 
logical to contact Credit at the very beginning so that 
the sales personnel’s valuable time could be channeled 
in the proper direction? 

The responsibility of accepting or refusing marginal 
accounts should not be placed on the salesman. While 
he should be reasonably able to distinguish between 
a “marginal account” and a “bad risk.” nevertheless he 
should not be saddled with the final decision. His job 
should be that of reporting the facts, as he sees them, 
and as they are presented to him, not only to his 
sales superior but also to the credit department. This 
type of information is invaluable and affects decisions 
in processing new accounts as well as improving sales 
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and collections on established accounts. While not a 
collecting agent, he should make every effort, by tact- 
ful approaches and inquiries, to help keep his accounts 
current. This also places him in an excellent position 
to press for increased sales when he is certain there will be 
no delay of current orders that are accepted. 

Through joint meetings, personal exchange of infor- 
mation, copies of letters and a frank approach to all 
problems, every company can improve  customer- 
company relationship and so increase the demand for 
product. 

Why not review your present  sales-credit policy 
today. See if there is room for improvement. 


Discuss Situations to Clear 


Differences, Map Procedures 


W. C. Cannon, Credit Manager, The Pure Oil 


Company, Charlotte, North Carolina 


'~ my 25 years as credit manager I have developed 
a very strong feeling that a good sales manager could 
become a good credit manager, and vice-versa, and that 
there could be successful interchange 
of personnel between sales and credit 
operations. This belief has been 
borne out in our own company. After 
all, what are our aims and objec- 
tives? Are they not to make profitable 
sales? True, there are many ramifi- 
cations as we strive for this goal, in 
such areas as organization, coopera- 
tion, and policy, but basically one 
thing justifies business activities: 
profitable sales. 

If we are sincere, faithful and, yes, ambitious, we are 
all selling something most of the time anyway. We are 
selling ourselves, our company’s products, our ideas, 
our company, our department. Therefore, there should 
never be any serious misunderstanding or lack of cooper- 
ation between credit and sales in the overall objective. 
There will be differences of opinion as to the immediate 
objective, with Sales looking for attainment primarily 
on the strength of advertising, sales promotion, contacts, 
concentrated salesmanship; with Credit viewing the situa- 
tion more from the standpoint of ultimate profitability, 
which takes into consideration bad debts, past-due re- 
ceivables, and percentage of credit sales tied up in 
receivables. A discussion of the facts, however, can often 
obviate any differences of opinion and facilitate the 
mapping of proper procedure. 

Salesmen should be more than order takers. They should 
be familiar with their products and how they will fill the 
needs of the customer. They should be trained, certainly 
in the fundamentals of salesmanship, and above all, I 
think, be sold on themselves and their job, on their com- 
pany and its products. They should be completely con- 
versant with those company policies that might in any way 
affect their endeavor. They should have some general 
knowledge of the operation of every department. 

It should be impressed upon the salesman that to 
make sales is his job but not to the detriment of other 
operations. Repeat sales are the foundation of any mar- 


W. C. CANNON 
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keting program; in many instances, for repeat sales to 
be made, the salesman must collect. If I were a sales 
manager, my men would know how to handle such 
situations. To sell, collect and keep a customer happy is 
quite an attainment, but it should be the aim of all 
salesmen. A sale is not complete until the money is 
collected. This is as true today as 50 years ago. 

Salesmen should plan their work in order to know 
where they are going and why. All planning should 
include making more than an average number of calls. 

As a sales manager I would spend a considerable part 
of my time with salesmen and other personnel in the 
marketing territory, helping them in any way possible. 
In our company we have a great many men who carry 
the title of manager—district, area or branch. These 
people spend the larger part of their time selling, yet 
they are managers and have many other duties. The 
success of the company from a sales standpoint is largely 
in their hands, yet they realize that ours is a team, all 
working together for profitable sales. 

If I were a sales manager, I would consider it highly 
necessary to spend time with the credit manager discussing 
general situations and specific problems, and how the two 
departments could work together better. The credit mana- 
ger, too, should be encouraged to spend as much time as 
practicable in the territory with salesmen and other per- 
sonnel, 


Sales people should be encouraged to discuss situations 
with the credit department when the opportunity presents 
itself. Many times the needed extra information for the 
proper handling of a credit matter can be cleared up 
by this contact. I would impress upon all sales people, 
salesmen or managers, the importance of getting accounts 
properly established from the beginning. This entails 
proper understanding of credit terms, prices, and dis- 
counts, if any. 

Salesmen should be encouraged to become active in 
the community. Such contacts can be of great value to 
individual and company. 


Salesman Not Hired to Collect 
But Can Work with Credit 


G. R. Weis, General Credit Manager, H. H. Robert- 
son Company, Ambridge, Pennsylvania 


— business has a distinct personality and must 

be operated accordingly. Following is a_ partial 

saaiython of the successful operation at the H. H. 
sae: Robertson Company. 

The company has served the con- 
struction industry over a half cen- 
tury, providing “worldwide building 
service.” Some sales are exported but 
the bulk of the business is transacted 
as domestic sales. Individual sales 
involve rather large sums in commer- 
cial, industrial and public building 
projects. 

Close cooperation between the 
sales and credit departments is essential at all times. 
The credit department is represented at sales meetings; 
credit personnel on field calls visit sales offices; fre- 





G. R. WEIS 
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quently problems of mutual interest are discussed with: 
our top sales executives. 

The foregoing should not be taken to indicate that the 
credit department seeks to divide responsibility. Ow 
salesmen are employed to sell, not to collect accounts. 
We do, however, take our sales department into our 
confidence and in many cases work jointly on a problem. 


Marginal accounts in a competitive era can mean the 
difference between profitable operations and losses. Ever: 
credit department should be staffed with men having 
sufficient experience to develop the proper approach to the 
“marginal account” on an individual basis. If we expect 
salesmen who are trained in other lines to be able to deter- 
mine which accounts should fall in this category, we are 
placing too great a burden upon them. To expect them to 
be able to determine policy towards these accounts is an 
even greater imposition. 


The future will bring even greater competition. Credit 
management must rely upon ingenuity to solve problems 
as they arise, in cooperation with the sales department. 
Creative thinking must be substituted for wishful think- 
ing. The age of ease has passed. 

The unique position of credit management, which 
serves to extend the sales potential to the maximum 
within the boundaries of safety while operating from 
the treasury department, requires complete cooperation 
with other departments while responsibility is retained 
by the credit department. When sales and credit depart- 
ments work together in harmony, undue pressure from 
the sales department in favor of taking risks beyond 
those dictated by careful calculation can be avoided. 

The law of survival of the fittest applies to business 
operations. Those who are ill-equipped for the job ahead 
will fall by the wayside. This principle applies not only 
to the business as an entity but also to managers of 
individual departments. 


Most Sales Against Credit’s 
Best Judgment Result in Loss 


J. H. Peto, Credit Supervisor, Dealers Accounts, 
W orthington Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey 


ODAY’S creditman is a salesman without a sales 

quota. He is expected to guide a business through 
maximum sales with minimum ‘loss, pronation goodwill 
at the same time and thereby smooth- 
ing the way for more sales with 
resultant profits. To do this it is 
necessary to combine firmness with 
patience and understanding. 

With economic and sales condi- 
tions changing constantly, the credit 
executive must have a mind flexible 
enough to make contact with new 
ideas. He must be both accountant 
and analyst to determine the current 
financial condition of a business. He should have a work- 
ing knowledge of commercial law. 

No one likes less to lose an order than the creditman. 
The entreaties of an overenthused sales manager can make 
him weaken at times, on assurance that the salesmen will 


be able to effect collection when due. Salesmen may be 
(Concluded on opposite page) 
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Talk Over Prospective Sales; 


Give Credit Full Information 


W. RussELL Mason, Assistant Secretary and 
lreasurer, Stratton-W arren Hardware Company, 
Memphis, Tennessee 


I’ I were a sales manager I would let the credit 

manager in on prospective sales from the beginning, 
for he is equally interested in selling and in gaining 
any information, through conference 
with Sales, that would enhance 
approval of any and all orders 
received. 

I would drop by the office of the 
credit manager, invite him to lunch, 
and this would be the gist of my 
part of the conversation: 

“You know that it is my task to 
sell. I am just beginning to realize 
that the credit department can 
give very valuable help that I have been overlooking too 
long. I offer now my hand in full partnership in the job 
of selling. True, I have been guilty of resentment at times 
when you have refused to approve an order, but I know 
now that you had very good reasons. 

“It used to be like this. Say a group of our salesmen 
were going fishing. They in all probability would leave 
you standing on the bank, unless someone had the idea 
of taking you along and throwing you in! 


W. R. MASON 


Different Opinion Now 


“Now we have an entirely different opinion of your 
position and realize that the boat called SELLING must 
include the credit manager as it puts out on the sea of 
business, for you will help us net a greater portion of 
those elusive catches, Increased Sales and Profits. 


“I have been going through some of the correspondence 
from you and have noted the requests made of my salesmen. 
From now on they will keep in constant contact with you 
and will give you all information available on conditions 
in their territories as they affect the individual customer and 
the territory as a whole. That goes for the first order, 
too, realizing that information obtained by the salesman is 
supplementary to that assembled through your usual 
sources, and can fill the gap that sometimes means the 
difference between approval and rejection. 


“Just as my salesmen seek to inform the customer 
with respect to our merchandise and services, so too 
you can count on them to be diligent in obtaining 
information helpful to you. We know it will be 
impartially studied and that a just and fair decision will 
be rendered. 


All in the Same Boat 


“It is up to me to increase our profits through 
increased sales, and it is up to you to increase profits 
and sales by keeping our credit losses low and by 
wise and astute management of those customers of ours 
whe do not possess too much of this world’s goods. We 
are all in the same boat. 


“Do you remember the instance of not too long ago 
when a salesman advised us that a man who had 
worked for years for a hardware firm decided to go 
into business and wanted to make all his purchases 
from us? He had a good character, was honest and 
reliable, and his capacity to conduct the business 
seemed unquestionable. He was short of capital, how- 
ever, and there was some question as to the capacity 
of the town and its trade area to supply sufficient vol- 
ume to be profitable. However, you carefully weighed 
all the pros and cons and came up with the answer, 
enabling us to obtain an account that has become 
sizable and profitable. At first the salesman felt that 
you would give such a proposition the sudden death 
treatment, but he was so wrong. The case proved that 
the sales manager and credit manager working together 
are an unbeatable team.” 


This spirit developed many years ago in our com- 


pany, and our years of teamwork have done much to 
make our company what it is today. 


J. H. PETO 


honestly influenced by outward appearances of a cus- 
tomer, whereas the creditman has facts and figures as 
well as experience and intuition to guide him. In such 
cases it is the duty of the creditman to explain how and 
why all is not as it looks on the surface. 


BEGUN ON PAGE 12 


Once an account is established as to credit, the element 
of “sales promotion” becomes more pronounced. In this 
the work of the creditman is closely allied with that of 
Sales. 


Salesmen, because of personal contacts with customers, 
can often obtain pertinent information which may not 
be available through ordinary credit sources. If the anal- 
ysis of the credit applicant proves unfavorable, the credit- 
man should exercise his power of veto. Experience shows 
that most transactions approved under pressure against 
his better judgment result in loss. It is equally true that 
volume sales cannot be obtained wholly on A-1 credit 
risks, 

Sales policies and methods are interwoven with the 
credit decision through terms of sale. Changes in one 
affect the other. New sales plans to meet conditions in 
various sections of the country must take into considera- 
tion the element of payment. It is then up to the credit- 
man to meet the situation with terms of sale that will 
create the least sales resistance and yet be satisfactory to 
the seller. Overcoming sales resistance by granting terms 
of sale extended beyond reason, or by making price re- 
ductions which destroy the profit margin, shows lack of 
business sense and abandonment of salesmanship. 


Mutual confidence between buyer and seller breeds 
goodwill, and goodwill results in sales. Responsibility for 
maintaining confidence is divided between the salesman 
and the creditman. 


Personality is a great asset. The salesman has greater 
opportunities to make personal contacts, but collection 
letters are a means of continuous contact. The creditman 
must not let the machine age mechanize his personality ; 
he must be human in his correspondence. 

(Symposium concluded on page 33) 
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Whatever Its Godfather, Credit Department 
Is Judged Essential To Overall Management 


HE credit department is an es- 

sential part of the overall 
management of a company’s 
activity, whether 
its principal god- 
father is the 
sales, finance, or 
some other crea- 
tive department, 
says Charles B. 
Stauffacher, vice 
president in 
charge of finance, 
Continental Can 
Company, New York. 

If it is so to function, however, he 
adds, “it must play its part in the 
various management processes by 
which the company lives” and “must 
have an opportunity to provide its 
viewpoint and its information in the 
basic planning, the fundamental on 
which profit planning rests.” 

Here are three essential factors 
which the credit department con- 
tributes to the profit plan of Con- 
tinental Can Company: 


Cc. B. STAUFFACHER 


(1) Its estimate of collections—“‘of 
basic importance in the cash avail- 
ability figures.” 

(2) Estimate of customers’ finan- 
cial condition, banking attitudes and 
competitive activity—“important in 
evaluating business climate.” 

(3) “Like the insurance program, 
or a good program of preventive 
maintenance, the very existence of 
the department and its assigned re- 
sponsibilities is some guaranty that 
management can count on there being 
no catastrophic loss—or at least no 
such loss without a full warning well 
in advance.” 


Proceeding to a “bob-tailed de- 
scription” of the creditman and his 
many functions as a part of the man- 
agement team, the vice president ex- 
plains that the general overall re- 
quirements for the credit manager 
are that he “be able to practice in 
terms of the credit field almost the 
exact management skills that should 
be expected from a key executive in 
other staff departments, such as 
purchasing or traffic.” 

Mr. Stauffacher gets down to 
cases: 


The credit manager “must have a 
broad understanding of company 
policies and activities and be able to 
translate these activities in terms of 
his area of subject matter and vice 
versa. He must keep abreast of de- 
velopments both within the company 
and within his technical sphere and 
understand each in terms of the other. 
He must maintain the contacts within 
the company and within his profes- 
sional group that permit effective 
operation. He must contribute to the 
processes and procedures of company 
planning the special-requirements or 
opportunities of his technical area.” 

Furthermore, he “must be an 
initiator of proposals for company 


In terming the credit executive a 
sales engineer, “diagnosing the finan- 
cial and management trouble,” Mr. 
Stauffacher emphasizes that he “must 
have this combination of financial 
consideration and sales policy, . . . the 
balancing of possible risk against 
potential profit,” also “the balancing 
of commercial versus professional 
standards which will maintain and 
improve a company’s profit position.” 

Continental Can Company, he says, 
has in its credit department one of 
its most active college training pro- 
grams because in the merging of in- 
terests of departments so man) 
trainees go into the sales or other 
areas of the company organization. 


“Credit is a part of doing business as it affects sales, finance, 
and, in diverse ways, manufacturing problems. It is also a 
service function, with the special twist that there are times when 
service means control and when service means a good bit of 


financial operations.” 


—Charles B. Stauffacher 


nnn 


action within his field. He must be a 
planner—to outline the company pro- 
gram within his area and be able to 
project its probable development. He 
must be an anticipator of the effect of 
possible alternate courses of action in 
given situations so that he is prepared 
for questions which may be asked of 
him.” 

And that’s not all. “He must be a 
guardian of company interests within 
the area where he should be the best 
informed company man. He must be 
an educator of company personnel as 
to the best practices in his technical 
area, and possibly an educator with- 
in his technical area as to the special 
needs of this company. 


“He must be a negotiator whose 
scale of values in and out of the 
organization must necessarily be long- 
range. He must be a good supervisor 
in connection with administrative and 
professional duties in his department. 
He must be a salesman for his pro- 
grams with his colleagues throughout 
the company. Finally, but certainly 
not least, he must be a man of in- 
tegrity in exercise of his responsibil- 
ities in conformance with policy.” 
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In parallel, all sales trainees are given 
orientation in the credit department, 
for “there are few places where the 
commercial activities of the company 
can be so clearly envisioned and 
where the transactions which the com: 
pany goes through—from the making 
of a sale to the making of the balance 
sheet—can be so clearly seen.” With 
Credit one of the few activities not 
decentralized, the company welcomes 
the association of its credit personnel 
with those of other concerns. 


Mr. Stauffacher points out thal 
every staff or service group of a com- 
pany has three things to sell: informa- 
tion, analyses and communication, 
each a part of a team objective rather 
than a professional end in itself, 4 
common objective of profit planning. 


“More and more corporate mar: 
agers,” he explains, “are placing 
stress upon the necessity for various 
types of profit planning operations to 
achieve certain financial goals,’ 
especially for re-investing profits in 
the enterprise, aside from the retur) 
to shareholders. 

This emphasis has brought to the} 
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forefront of large corporate organiza- 
tions several types of staff groups, 
particularly economic forecasters and 
budget and control personnel. “I 
doubt if there has ever been a time 
in American business history,” the 
vice president declares, “when so 
many key executives and second and 
third echelon executives had available 
such a wide range of financial and 
economic data. 

“Just as the economic forecaster is 
plotting the big dimension for busi- 
ness expansion, the financial analysis 


man and the budgetary control man | 
are providing a corollary, namely: | 


do we have the finances? ; do we have 
the proper position to enter into an 





HARLES B. STAUFFACHER, 

vice president in charge of 
finance, Continental Can Com- 
pany, New York, had been staff 
director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Washington, before 
joining the company in 1952. 

Earlier, with the Bureau of 
the Budget, he had become as- 
sistant director in charge of ad- 
ministrative management’ in 
1948 and executive assistant 
director of the Bureau two years 
later. He had been in Navy 
service 1943-1946. 

Mr. Stauffacher’s formal edu- 
cation was at Pomona College 
and Harvard’s Graduate School. 





expansion phase with its capital com- 
mitments? This brings up the matter 
of cash flow, depreciation, cost of ac- 
quiring new money, payback on 
facilities, number of years within 
which a new machine can be paid for, 
receivables and inventories required. 

“In Continental Can Company we 
use the word ‘control’ to connote 
management effort which permits 
predictability. We feel that an op- 
eration is under control if the finan- 
cial results of applying a_ given 
amount of men, material and money 
to a certain objective can be reason- 
ably predicted.” 

Research and development, applied 
to both introduction of new products 
and to basic manufacturing and op- 
erating phases, also is building new 
staff units, Mr. Stauffacher declares. 
Contrasted with these new staff 
groups—the economic forecaster, the 
budget and control man, and the new 
product man—the credit function is 
a relatively well-established activity, 
but all are a part of the team objec- 
tive. 
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By G. E. ALLEE 
Credit Manager 


Chittenden and Eastman Company 
Burlington, Iowa 
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. .. and the strongest of these is 
Character”. How many times we have 
all heard discussion of the values of 
the “C”s in credit. An address that 
made a strong impression on me had 
to do with the value of the “C” which 
deals with character. Without strong 
character, other guideposts seem to 
diminish in value. All other “C’’s of 
credit seem to work well providing 
the element of character is given its 
proper weight. 

Our company manufactures and 
wholesales furniture throughout 20 
states. All our sales are made on a 
wholesale basis through established 
dealers. Using the standard selling 
terms of 2 per cent 30 days, net 60 
days, there exists an area of need of 
a substantial line of credit on many 
accounts where an active sales volume 
is maintained. Our president and 
general manager had spent many 
years in credit work before assuming 
his present duties. Being both sales- 
minded and aware of the problems 
of credit management, he has devel- 
oped an operating atmosphere in 
which it has been possible to expand 
both sales and credit policies for 
maximum sales on a sound basis. 


A New Account 


In 1956 we were called upon to 
consider a suitable line of credit for 
an account in a metropolitan area 
some distance from our general office. 
The account had been started as a 
partnership in 1954, with sales prin- 
cipally in the appliance field. In the 
following year the two partners had 
incorporated the business, with the 


....@ problem 


capital stock about evenly divided. 
The company in 1956 was entering 
the furniture business as an added 
department. Original plans called for 
a limited entry with only a small 
line of credit required. The possi- 
bilities for growth did exist, how- 
ever, if this portion of their business 
increased. 

All the customary investigations 
were made to determine financial 
responsibility of the new account. 
Complete financial statements were 
not available to suppliers through 
the usual sources. Trade clearances 
in April 1956 did show seven sup- 
pliers reporting with high credits of 
$6,000. Without exception, all stated 
the firm was discounting. No infor- 
mation was developed indicating any 
unfavorable experience. An opening 
line of credit was granted, 


Early Experience Satisfactory 


Early experience with the account 
pointed toward a satisfactory and 
substantial outlet for our products. 
Here was an account that was making 
regular and increasing purchases. 
Payments were being received on a 
discount basis. To give our sales 
department full support in the de- 
velopment of this business, it was 
necessary to make regular increases 
in the line of credit being used. The 
volume of furniture business being 
handled at that time indicated that 
our sales volume would reach an an- 
nual rate of medium to high five 
figures. Over a period of time we had 
built up a line of credit to somewhat 
in excess of $14,000. 


After a period of satisfactory pay- 
ments, remittances began reaching us 
on a “prompt” basis rather than be- 
ing discounted. Trouble apparently 
was developing in their operations. 
What we had not been able to de- 
termine up to this point was that dis- 
agreements existed at the ownership 
level. Soon came a long-distance tele- 
phone call from our sales representa- 
tive advising that one member of the 
corporation was withdrawing. This 
change in corporate ownership would 
necessitate some delay in the payment 
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case is solved 


of our outstanding balance. The ac- 
count was near the high credit mark, 
As is usual in such eases, there was 
more trouble than had been indicated, 


Positive action was called for if 
we were to salvage the investment 
made in the account. Our prime con- 
sideration, of course, was liquidation 
of the amount owing and not liquida- 
tion of the business itself. A personal 
visit with the remaining member of 
the corporation developed that the 
situation was dark indeed. A complete 
financial statement was _ requested, 
This revealed current liabilities 114 
times the current assets. Fixed assets 
were substantially covered by out- 
standing mortgages. Net worth 
showed a capital stock structure of 
$20,000 with a deficit of $19,187. 
Operations had also been supported 
by loans from the officers. 


Full analysis of this statement, 
outside investigation and_ personal 
observation indicated that the only 
“C” of credit left would be the char- 
acter of the remaining member of 
the business, who was determined to 
continue the operation. A solution 
must be reached if we were to recover 
the amount outstanding, and we were 
dubious at first. 


Fortunately, the account had con- 
fined its buying, and the creditors 
were limited in number. Operating 
statements were studied and methods 
of operations reviewed. It was con- 


E. ALLEE, since 1955 cred- 

* it manager of Chittenden & 
Eastman Company, Burlington, 
Iowa, has been president of two 
credit associations, the Interstate 
Division, NACM, Sioux City. 
1951-52, and now the Burling- 
ton Association of Credit Men. 


Mr. Allee had started in 1938 
with the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany’s Des Moines and Omaha 
branches, and was for 11 years 
with Cudahy Packing Company 
in various posts, including south- 
eastern district credit manager 
at Atlanta. 


—— 
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cluded that, with proper manage- 
nient, the business could be operated 
profitably. 

This area of agreement was ar- 
ranged: 

The member leaving the corpora- 
tion would have to delay any with- 
drawals until a more satisfactory 
financial condition did exist. Pay- 
ments to all creditors would be sus- 
pended for a 30-day period to allow 
an accumulation of funds for a pro- 
rata payment. To keep the customer 
in merchandise we agreed that at 
the end of the 30 days we would ship 
additional merchandise on an open 
account basis. These new shipments 
would be handled in line with regular 
sales terms. Payments also were to 
be made each month on the old out- 
standing amount. A standard rate of 
interest would be charged on the 
past-due portion of the account, with 
discount to be allowed on current 
purchases when payments were made 
within the discount term. To keep in 
touch with the progress of the busi- 
ness, we were to be furnished finan- 
cial and operating statements at reg- 
ular intervals. 

The program was carried out. In 
the past year we have enjoyed a 
sales volume with the account ap- 
proximating $40,000. The past-due 
indebtedness has been taken care of 
in line with the agreements, and the 
business continues to operate at a 
profitable level. 

Late financial statements show con- 
tinuing progress and promise a sound 
business future. 

It is always much easier to get 
into such a complication than it is 
to find a workable way out. Many 
times, the need of a solution to a 
situation will dictate the means, and 
not always can the solution be found 
in standard accepted practices. Here 
was a case lacking all but one of the 
basic principles of credit, but this 
thought keeps coming back: “—and 
the strongest of these is character.” 


Export, Import Volumes 
Should Sustain °56 Level 


Commercial export and import 
volume for the United States is ex- 
pected to be lower in 1958, com- 
pared with 1957, which was a record 
year, but general U. S. foreign com- 
merce in the current year should 
return to the levels of 1956, which 
was a very good year, according to 
the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil’: balance of payments group. 
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When out-of-town accounts are overdue— 
reach for the telephone 


Past due accounts, even though out-of-town, can be handled 
tactfully and quickly by telephone. 


You can get in touch with the person you want, wherever he 
may be. You can talk. over the collection problem pleasantly, 
thoroughly —and confidentially. 


. Why not try telephoning the next time an out-of-town account 
is overdue? The cost is low. And it gets results. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


First Each Added 
3 Minutes Minute 


Pittsburgh to Cleveland 60¢ 15¢ 

Chicago to St. Louis 90¢ 25¢ 

Minneapolis to Milwaukee $100 25¢ 

Atlanta to New York $150 40¢ 

Los Angeles to Kansas City, Mo. $205 55¢ 
Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 


For example: 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 
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Many Too Busy “Shuffling Pieces of Paper” 


GOOD LEADERSHIP {5 COMPANYS STRENGTH 


OWEVER critical, or petty, 
the problem confronting a 
business, management has dis- 

covered that with 

the right kind of 
people at the top 
the chances of 

licking it are a 

hundred times 

better, says A. P. 

Levinson, _ presi- 

dent of Levinson 

Steel Company, 

Pittsburgh. 

And what does good leadership 
provide that makes one company go 
forward in a competitive or declining 
market while another company goes 
under, that instils public confidence 
in one company, lack of confidence 
in another? 

Mr. Levinson puts it this way, and 
in the following order: 


A. P. LEVINSON 


(1) Effective organization (team- 
work )—“‘most important.” 

(2) Objective thinking. (a) Public 
service; (b) Long range planning 
“guided by the things that are happen- 
ing in the world.” 

(3) Innovation. 

(4) Positive approach. 

(5) Sense of integrity. 


“A corporation president who 
knows his business recognizes that 
the strength of his company lies in 
his people,” Mr. Levinson observes. 
“He builds strength in every posi- 
tion. He assigns to himself the major 
function of seeing that his manage- 
ment team works well together. 

“He knows, too, that people with 
something on the ball must be given 
a chance to make their own plans, 
to dream and carry out their dreams, 
and to measure their own effective- 
ness. 

“Good leadership also provides 
objectivity. Many people are too 
busy shuffling pieces of paper. They 
forget to ask themselves if the com- 
pany is making money, if the com- 
pany is making friends, and if the 
company is making real progress. 

“Objective managers know how to 
separate the important things from 
the ‘so what’ stuff. They don’t spend 
$100 worth of time on a $1 subject 
or vice versa.” 


Mr. Levinson emphasizes _ the 


public service function of a business. 
“Objective leaders are fully aware 
that no company ever enjoyed real 
success unless it could offer its cus- 
tomers at least one extra benefit. The 
record proves this point.” 

Having a finger on the pulse of 
one’s own business concern is not 
enough in modern operation, says 
the company president. “Objective 
leaders guide their companies’ long 
range plans by the things that are 
happening in the world around 
them. It’s not sufficient to plan your 
long range strategy on what hap- 


“Competition for the recrea- 
tion dollar on any given evening 
is much like competition in any 
other business. 

“The choice lies not between 
two movies exclusively, but be- 
tween movies, TV, night base- 
ball, basketball, hockey, dog 
racing, bowling, scrabble, Do-It- 
Yourself, courses in salesman- 
ship, concerts, night clubbing or 
even a good book. 

“The customer will spend his 
money where he finds the great- 
est value.” 


A. P. Levinson 


pened in your industry yesterday 
afternoon or what might happen next 
week. 

“That’s why at Levinson Steel 
each year we bring in a nationally 
known economist, a publisher of a 
business magazine, a finance man, a 


congressman, a management con- 
sultant, a banker, and two or three 
successful businessmen from other 
industries to meet with our board. 

“At this annual symposium many 
new and interesting subjects are al- 
ways introduced. Suddenly, instead 
of talking about our stock of 8” wide 
flange beams, the directors find them- 
selves talking about such things as 
gross national product, the outlook 
in the automobile industry, the new 
road-building program, the effect of 
an increase in defense spending or 
even the Middle-East problem. We 
fight off ‘short-termites.’ ” 

Too, “the companies which ride 
above the herd are those that work 
hard at ‘innovation.’ They are not 
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afraid to break with industry tradi- 
tion or pattern. They are willing to 
blaze new trails because they know 
that by following that route they 
can gain a position of strength above 
their competitors, which is much bet- 
ter than depending on the lower 
price or the bigger discount.” 

Good leadership, while knowing 
when and how to retreat when there 
is a downturn in business, builds 
strength into the organization while 
competitors, “wasting their valuable 
energy on pseudo fear,” are “quick 
to pull their salesmen off the road 
and quick to discontinue their ad- 
vertising as soon as a buyer’s market 
appears.” 

Mr. Levinson illustrates with the 
motion picture industry’s comeback 
from “the dark stretches of unoc- 
cupied seats” after the advent of 
television. “Hollywood reacted with 
better scripts, better pictures, more 
color, and the big screen. Now more 
people are getting the movie habit 
again. Competition from other lures 
constantly acts to keep prices and 
quality in line.” Then there is the 
example of the aluminum industry, 
in which “the threat of losing 
ground to steel, glass, bronze and 
plastics has kept managers on their 
toes seeking new kinds of aluminum, 
new uses for aluminum, and a sound 
price for aluminum in the face of 
its competition.” 


Bring out the Bright Side 


The positive approach by manage- 
ment also naturally brings to light 
the bright side of the business _pic- 
ture, he amplifies. “A setup that may 
seem impossible in the hands of one 
group of men may be a dream situa- 
tion in the hands of another.” This 
Mr. Levinson adds, is sometimes re- 
ferred to a “making a lemonade out 
of a lemon.” 

In contrast to the top manage- 
ment of a family business lamenting 
that “they could operate successfully 
if they weren’t saddled with so many 
relations,” he cites the case of Levin- 
son Steel. “The fact that we are a 
family company (13 active family 
people in the organization) has 
proved to be our biggest selling 
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ARON P. LEVINSON at 35 

became president of The 
Levinson Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh. After attendance at the 
University of Pittsburgh and two 
years in Washington, D.C., he 
returned to his home city in 
1934 and entered the shipping 
department of the company 
which his grandfather had 
founded. Following a series of 
advancements he was elected 
president in 1950. Instituting 
new selling techniques, the com- 
pany more than doubled its sales 
in the first year of his presi- 
dency. 

The list of Mr. Levinson’s 
offices in civic, charitable and 
cultural organizations has been 
a long one. 

While still in his thirties he 
was named one of Pittsburgh’s 
“100 Leaders of Tomorrow” by 
Time Magazine and Pittsburgh’s 
Chamber of Commerce. 





point, partly because every member 
makes a real contribution and partly 
because courtesy, consideration and 
teamwork have always been at least 
as important as equipment and ma- 
terial. In every phase of the job 
there’s a devoted family man inter- 
ested in making the customer happy. 
Furthermore, company executives 
outside the family have caught that 
spirit of dedication.” 


True Success in Integrity 


Finally, “no successful company 
can do without a sense of integrity. 
No matter what a company’s profits, 
it has not been a successful opera- 
tion unless it has been an honest 
one.” 

Mr. Levinson, addressing the 
Credo Club of the Credit Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, explained 
that it is not a matter of choice be- 
tween a profitable enterprise and an 
honest operation. 

“There may sometimes seem to be 
a temporary advantage in under-the- 
table payoffs and in misrepresent- 
ing materials, but that’s not the 
method of building a firm founda- 
tion. A company which has develop- 
ed within itself a sense of integrity 
soon discovers that it develops con- 
fidence and good feeling not only 
among its customers but also within 
its own ranks. In this kind of com- 
pany no employee has to ask his 
boss’ permission to be fair or honest, 


: because square dealings guide every- 
_ thing the company does.” 





Your 
customer 
owns it 
now... 





When you ship, title passes, 
and your credit risk begins 


At the time of shipping, you create an account receivable ... and 
unless you have credit insurance . . . your insurance protection 
ceases. You lose control of the asset because title of the merchan- 
dise has passed. It is sound to insure your product while you own 
it . . . it is equally sound to insure it when your customer owns it 
... and owes you for it. Aggressive executives, through American 
Credit Insurance, continue protection of their working capital 
and profits invested in receivables. It is an important tool for 
constructive credit management. Our booklet on the many ways 
credit insurance contributes to financial security and sales progress 
should interest you. Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY Co. of 
New York, Dept. 47, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Protect your capital and profit 
invested in accounts receivable 


with American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD...IS BETTER WITH ACI 
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Volume Not Sole Cue to Automate 
Office Procedure; Here’s Evidence 


by many, volume is not the 
only factor to be considered in 
making the decision to automate a 
procedure in the office. The experi- 
ence of Rand & Company, munici- 
pal bond brokers of Wall Street, 
New York, is a case in point. 
Hand collating of mail obviously 
is not an executive function, and 
when it became necessary to draft 
executives from time to time to assist 
in collating literature for a rush 
mailing that had to be completed on 
Monday of each week, management 
decided it had a situation that needed 
correction. Costwise it was not feas- 
ible to employ one or two additional 
persons full-time for a job that had 
to be processed on a single working 
day each week, and part-time help 
was not readily available. 


C ONTRARY to the belief held 


A Literature-Package 


The problem involved distribution 
of a literature-package consisting of 
municipal bond offerings, prelimin- 
ary circular offerings, a market let- 
ter and schedules of new issues that 
would be bid on and purchased by 
the company. The package is distrib- 
uted to several thousand of the bond 
brokerage company’s clients through- 
out the country. Timeliness is essen- 
tial in that once a bond issue is 
accepted, bond buyers eagerly seek 
preferred issues and must be kept 
informed of the day and even the 
hour on which bids might be 
accepted. 


The number of sheets to be in- 
serted in each literature package 
varies between 12 and 24 each week. 
Part of the material is reproduced 
in the company’s own duplicating 
department at the end of each week; 
other pages are duplicated by print- 
ers, in the same building. Envelopes 
often can be addressed beforehand 
and at times even the postage added, 
leaving enly the collating and insert- 
ing of some 3,000 sets of 15 or 20 
pages on Monday between the hours 
of 10 a.m. and 4:45 (late mail) on 
Monday afternoon. 


Investigation of various methods 
and machines led John Lees, partner 


COLLAMATIC 12-bin Electric Collator in operation at Rand’ & Company, Wall 
Street municipal bond brokerage house, by William Behrens, manager of the 
duplicating department. Sheets to be collated are automatically ejected from 
the loaded bins. The operator gathers and jogs them into alignment. As each set 
is deposited in the stacking bin, another set of sheets is ejected and the operation 
repeated. Collamatic models are available for up to 20 pages of collating in one 
motion and come equipped with APC (automatic production control), which 
relieves the operator of any necessity to push a pedal or depress a foot switch. 


in the company, to selection of the 
Collamatic 12-bin electric collator, 
which was installed on a trial basis 
for the following Monday mailing. 
Results were gratifying and the ma- 
chine was permanently acquired. 
Their Collamatic collator, notes the 
company executive, on the basis of 
usage only one day each week pro- 
vides the vital speedy distribution of 
municipal bond offerings and associ- 
ated literature, yet the investment in 
the Collator represents less than two 
months’ salary for one full-time em- 
ployee, had one been taken on to 
remedy the former situation. Had 
part-time help been available, at the 
wage rate of $1.50 an hour or $12 
a day, the annual salary would 
amount to approximately $600, more 
than the cost of the collator plus 
such items as associated bookkeeping 
costs, and taxes, in connection with 
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the employee. Salaries of the drafted 
executives could run into thousands 
of dollars annually. 


24 Hours Saved Weekly 


Comparing hand collating with 
machine collating, with a single oper- 
ator and normal amortization, in 
terms only of time expended, the 
company estimates 24 hours saved 
weekly, which over the year amounts 
to a tidy saving with the mechanical 
unit, proof that volume alone is not 
the sole measurement of whether or 
not automation is feasible. By any 
analysis the investment indicates the 
machine would return its cost in less 
than one year, the user company 
notes. 

As illustrated by the experience 
of Rand & Company, here are situ- 
ations that merit close scrutiny as to 
the advisability of adopting automa: 
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tion, from the standpoint of cost, 
tiraesaving and efficiency: 

(1) Where additional personnel 
are taken on to meet peak production 
requirements, resulting in idle time; 
(2). where an executive is pressed 
into service to assist in an office 
function; (3) where messenger re- 
quirements substantially increase 
costs in coordinating with a supplier 
(it may be cheaper to have the 
messenger operate the machine); and 
(4) where speed is essential to meet 
an established deadline. 


Foreign Aid Our Biggest Task, 
International Authorities Say 


The “most important economic 
problem to be faced by the United 
States in the next 20 years” is “for- 
eign assistance,” according to 17 of 
48 international authorities with 
views ranging from extreme social- 
ism to conservative capitalism, to 
whom the question was put by the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. “Inflation” and “urban devel- 
opment” were felt to be the next 
most important problems, in that or- 
der. The problem of leisure brought 
on by automation was mentioned by 
others. “Release from the burdens of 
the Soviet threat” and “the break- 
down of national defense as a sys- 
tem” were the concern of other 
participants in the symposium. 

“Stabilization of price levels is the 
primary long-range economic prob- 
lem because solutions. to other im- 
portant problems depend mainly 
upon maintaining a dollar of depend- 
able value,” in the opinion of Dean 
Neil H. Jacoby, University of Cal- 
ifornia graduate school of economics. 
Clarence B. Randall, former chair- 
man of Inland Steel Company, sees 
“all but irresistible pressure being 
brought to bear upon industry to 
pay wages that are not supported by 
equivalent increases in total prod- 
uct.” This he says is “the largest 
single contribution to inflation.” 

Foreign aid is viewed as an “eco- 
nomic, political and moral problem” 
by Paul Homan, professor of eco- 
nomics, University of California; as 
“the challenge not yet met by capi- 
talism,” by Dr. Raul Prebisch, UN 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America, Santiago. 

Prof. Roy Harrod, Christ Church, 
Oxford, places the “economic strug- 
gle” secondary to education. “There 
may be danger in the passing away 
of the economic phase in history.” 
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EXECUTIVES ON THE MOVE... 


Why they need special 
planned insurance protection 


Regular group insurance is not enough. The higher incomes, 
higher standards of living and greater loss exposures of men 
in responsible positions establish the need for special, 
planned accident protection—tailored, individualized for 


benefits commensurate with their additional requirements. 


Marsh & McLennan has specialized for many years in 
developing, installing and servicing management personnel 
programs for business organizations— protecting executives 
in their travels all over the world. Proposals are based on 
realistic analysis of your requirements and good understand- 
ing of management needs. Our specialists are equipped to 
assist you in arranging a program which will produce the 


desired benefits at the lowest cost. 


Your inquiry is invited. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES - AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Los Angeles Boston 
Pittsburgh Seattle St. Louis Indianapolis St. Paul Portland Buffalo 
Duluth Atlanta New Orleans Tulsa Milwaukee Phoenix Cleveland Norfolk 
Washington Montreal Toronto Vancouver Calgary Havana Caracas London 
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OHIO VALLEY REGIONAL CREDIT CONFERENCE 


AT THE SPEAKERS TABLE. (L to R) J. E. Mueller, vice president and treasurer, Peaslee Gaulbert Corp., vice president of Louisville Credit Men's Asso- 
ciation; M. W. Nicholson, secretary-manager; Rev. Willis Jackson, Douglass Boulevard Christian Church; W. J. Griffin, Sr., pres. Griffin & Co., assn, 
director; Dr. Kenneth McFarland, General Motors Corp., guest speaker; F. B. Addis, regional mgr. Chevrolet Div., General Motors Corp.; M. M. John- 


NEW AIR-CONDITIONED CLASSROOMS of the New York Institute of SETTING OFF an every-member drive of the Syracuse Association of Credit 

Credit, New York Credit & Financial Management Association, are inspected Men. (L to R) Henry Leeb, general sales manager of membership; William 

by Institute and Association executives. Shown, in the library, are (I to r) C. Hall, manager of credits and collections at UNIVAC headquarters of 

John G. Smith, Congress Factors Corporation; David T. Hopper, Institute Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., who heads the campaign, and Edwin H. 
resident; J. B. Schoenfeld, Forstmann, Inc., Association president and Buickerood, credit & office mgr., Alling & Cory Co., Inc., president, 
. J. Davis, executive vice president. Syracuse association. 


CUBA'S credit and financial leaders are hosts to Edwin B. Moran, vice president, National Association of Credit Men, in Havana. (L to R) Rogelio Tra- 
veria; Enrique Gonzalez Novo; Antonio Carrodeguas; Luis Cosme; Raul Lopez Munoz, third vice president, Asociacion de Profesionales de Credito de 
Cuba; Jese Mola Morilla, president; Alfredo Nunez Pascual, representing ''E] Mundo"; Mr. Moran, guest speaker; Dr. Jose Borrell; Nicolas Hernandez, 
ne — Armando Armand, first vice president; Jose Fernandez Malaver, second vice president, Dr. Alfred Casero, secretary; Jose lrazoqui, 
and Felipe Carus. 
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R. L. HOWARD IRWIN STUMBORG = KATHERINE MILLS E. C. TATGENHORST 


ECONOMIC TRENDS DISCUSSED AT LOUISVILLE 


son, v.p. and exec. dir. of personnel and public relations, Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., assn. pres.; R. L. Howard, v.p. Logan Co., NACM director; 
Irwin Stumborg, asst. treas. Baldwin Piano Co., NACM immediate past pres.; Miss Katherine Mills, credit “ Tafel Electric & Supply Co., LCMA di- 
rector; E, C. Tatgenhorst, treas. Cochran Foil Co., assn. dir.; H. B. Simpson, American Lubricant Co., and E. B. Moran, NACM vice president. 
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SMALL BUSINESS is topic of Annual Credit Forum sponsored by Oakland Herd, Royal Order of Zebras, for Wholesale Credit Association of Oakland. 
Panel and presiding officers: front row (L to R) George Fratis, financial specialist, Small Business Administration; Homer Potter, procurement and tech- 
nical advisor, SBA; Robin Murphy, asst. v.p. Bank of California; Don Gordon, controller, John Mulhern Co.; Donn Sigerson, pres. All 


Work Mfg. & Engr. Co. 
ane ae counsel of consultants for SBA; K. C. Bugbee, moderator, assn. secty. STANDING: R. J. Rouse, assn. pres., and O. M. Thomsen, Superzeb, 
aklan erd, 
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eo 
: PAST PRESIDENTS are honored by Detroit Association of Credit Men. Honor guests (L to R) at table in foreground: W. A. Petzold (president 1911); 


» R. Ailes (1920); F. L. Christian (1926);.C. A. Rogers (1932); V. F. Hutchins (1934-35); W. H. Cook (1936); H. D. Palmer (1938); R. D. Andrew (1940); 
H. J. Lowrey (1942); J. H. Frazier (1943); A. G. 


H Campbell (1946); A. H. MacNabo (1948); A. A. Beste (1950); J. C. Hoffman (1952). NOT SHOWING: 
» L. Cottrell (1953); Fred Flom (1954) C. G. Bunting (1955); H. A. Gagnon (1956). 


AT UPPER TABLE (L to R) R. M. Johnson, credit mgr. Motorola-Detroit Co.; H. W. Dugdale, Shell Oil Co., assn. 2d v.p.; T. R. Stansberry, v.p. Man- 
Secturers National Bank of Detroit, program chm.; B. F. Landuyt, economist, University a Detroit; J. E. Gibbons, Admiral Corp., assn. pres.; I. D. 
ewart, Aluminum Corp. of America, Ist v.p.; F. H. Schrop, NACM, New York; Miss H. J. Prebish, secty.-treas. Allen Cooler & Ventilator Co., 
chm., Ladies Night Party; Miss Florence Sheldon, Crescent Electric Co., director. 
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What Would Have Happened? 


Ir the Federal Reserve had not 
followed a policy of restraint from 
late 1954 to late 1957, there would 
have been “greater inflation and 
eventually a more pronounced con- 
traction in general business activity,” 
says Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, in its “Mone- 
tary Indicators”, answering critics of 


the Board. 


“The principal consequence of 
bringing the additional money into 
being under an ‘easy money policy’ 
would have been fiercer bidding for 
the available supply of goods and ser- 


vices, and this would have meant even 


greater increases in prices than act- . 


ually occurred,” declares the bank 
economist. Furthermore, “the event- 
ual completion of a larger amount 
of productive capacity . . . would 
have caused the downturn in capital 
expenditures to be all the more severe 
when it finally came.” 


Spot-Checking the Seers 


WitH no thought to an overall 
study of what banks’ economists are 
expecting of the next three quarters 
of 1958, the majority apparently 
looks to a resumption ofthe forward 
march of business sometime in the 
year. Following is a random sam- 
pling of forecasts in sentence cap- 
sules from banks’ publications (The 
number could as well have been 
multiplied many times, but with 
approximately the same general con- 
clusions. ) 

“Quite aside from Federal taxing- 
spending considerations, the knowl- 
edge that the American economy’s 
basic bent is in an upward direction 
constitutes an antidote to pessimism 
. . . By and large our experience 
since 1919 (excepting 1929-32 and 
World War II) indicates that inter- 
ruptions in growth are not likely to 
extend for long periods.”—Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. 


“Because it ended in a downtrend, 


| in finance | 


1957 may not get as much credit as 
it deserves for being a good business 
year. On the record, it was probably 
the best year in the nation’s history.” 
—First National City Bank of New 
York. 

“Although the new year starts with 
a continued falling off in the level of 
economic activity, there are underly- 
ing forces of strength and expansion 
which ‘should give rise to renewed 
growth in production. and consump- 
tion once they work their way 
through the economy.”—The First 
National Bank of Chicago. 

“Gross national product for 1958 
is likely to be slightly higher than 
for 1957 in dollars, but a little lower 
in physical terms. Probably the an- 
nual rate for the fourth quarter of 
1958, after seasonal adjustments, 
will _be «above that of the second 
quarter.”—The Cleveland Trust 
Company. 

“Is business just ‘taking a 
breather’ ”? asks the economist of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia. “Will increased expendi- 
tures for national defense, along with 
continued expansion in state and lo- 
cal government outlays, and easier 
money, be enough to turn the ebbing 
tide? The plaintiff rests.” 

In the annual summary of predic- 
tions prepared for the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland by its re- 
search department, the composite 
forecasts are for slight gains for 1958 
in five of the most frequently used 
business indexes: gross national 
product, personal income, personal 
consumption expenditures, construc- 
tion activity, and housing starts. De- 
clines were indicated only for plant 
and equipment expenditures and in- 
dustrial production. 


Credit in Public Schools 


ON THE THEORY that credit pur- 
chases are most common among 
young married couples, helpful in- 
formation on credit and money man- 
agement should begin in the public 
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schools, the National Consumer 
Credit Conference in Denver was 
told by Miss Marie Robinson, busi- 
ness and education teacher, West 


Denver High School. 


At Taxpayers’ Expense 


PLUNGING of hundreds of millions 
of taxpayer dollars, “ultimately bil- 
lions”, into Government large-scale 
construction of atomic-energy facil- 
ities for commercial output, if under- 
taken now, would be merely for in- 
ternational prestige or out of “an 
almost superstitious fear of private 
monopoly,” says the Survey of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. 

What is needed at present, the Sur- 
vey suggests, is research such as 
many public utility and manufactur- 
ing companies are launching under 
the Government-industry “partner- 
ship” set up by the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954. 


Foresee “Definite Upturn” 


A “definite thread of optimism” 
runs through reports of members in 
a business survey by the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents. 

While “it is obvious that current 
business is in the doldrums,” the sur- 
vey committee concluded, “a signif- 
cant number of our reporting mem- 
bers believe we are at or near the 
bottom. They hopefully expect and 
predict a definite upturn this year.” 

Of production, 48% said that in 
their companies it was down from 
December, 40% called it the same, 
12% noted improvement. Of new or- 
ders, not since 1949 had so many 
reported lower new bookings, said 
Chester F. Ogden, survey committee 
chairman. As for employment, only 
6% showed an increase whereas 53% 
reported declines. Inventories were 
reported unchanged by 43%, but 
41% had made reductions. 
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Record ‘Earnings Reflect 
Expansion and Diversifying 


Expansion of operations of Com- 
mercial Credit Company by diversi- 
fication is reflected in last year’s 
record earnings of Commercial Credit 
Company, the largest in the history 
of the Baltimore, Md. company. The 
$26,896,969 consolidated net income 
was equivalent to $5.33 a share. This 
compares with $26,478,671, or $5.26 
a share, for the year 1956. The 
finance companies contributed $3.14 
a share, the insurance companies 
$1.35, and the manufacturing com- 
panies 84 cents a share. 

FE. L. Grimes, chairman of the 
board, and Charles C. Greene, pres- 
ident, at a press luncheon, sketched 
the diversified program. In late 1956 
the company acquired Dearborn 
Motors Credit Corporation, Birming- 
ham, Mich., and this January changed 
the name of the subsidiary to Com- 
mercial Credit Equipment Corpora- 
tion. This acquisition, it was felt, 
would materially aid in the expansion 
of the company’s operations in the 
farm equipment finance field by 
identification with the other finance 
subsidiaries, and would prepare the 
company for entrance into other 
equipment financing fields. 


Auto Fleet Leasing Assets 


In October 1957 the company ac- 
quired the assets of Auto Fleet Leas- 
ing Corporation, the operations of 
which have been under the manage- 
ment direction of Peterson, Howell 
& Heather, Baltimore. The finance 
leasing plan is designed to meet the 
needs of any company operating in 
excess of five vehicles, whether it has 
a salesman-owned fleet, a company- 
owned fleet, a flat rate or other lease 
plan, or if a “buy and lease back” 
arrangement is desired. 

While volume of receivables ac- 
quired in 1957 was the largest in the 
company’s history, aggregating $3,- 
830,438,366, compared with $3,-387,- 
087,994 in 1956, net income was not 
as large as in 1956, the major factor 
being that interest and discount ex- 
pense increased $10,618,786 in the 
year. Motor wholesale volume of $1,- 
385,836,128 was considerably in- 
creased in 1957, while volume of 
motor retail receivables outstanding 
at year-and was largest in the history 
of the finance operations. Factoring 
volume, purchased principally by Tex- 
tile Banking Company, Inc., showed 
a considerable increase in 1957, ag- 
gregating $499,783,314, compared 


with $478,836,346 in 1956, and was 
largest in its history. 

Gross and earned premiums of the 
American Credit Indemnity Company 
of New York, credit insurance sub- 
sidiary, were largest in the annals of 
the company. While there was some 
increase in losses, expressed as a ratio 
to earned premiums, it was not sub- 
stantial and the company had the 
largest underwriting profit in its his- 
tory. 


Auto Production Last Year 
Fourth Highest in History 


Automobile production for the cal- 
endar year 1957 totaled 6,119,307 
units, exclusive of trucks and motor 
coaches. The overall total for all 
types of vehicles, reported by the 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, was 7,218,702 units, compared 
with 6,918,758 in 1956, and was 
fourth highest in history, exceeded 
only by 1950, 1953 and 1955. 

In other quarters, predictions for 
1958 production range from 5,250,- 
000 to 6,000,000 cars, with dealers 
hopeful of a return of the traditional 
spring upturn in car sales. A tend- 


ency to “make the old one do” rather 
than replacing, and possibly too-high 
price tags are among the obstacles 
the sales force must overcome, say 
analysts. 


Labor Can Price Itself Out of 
Jobs, Guaranty Trust Warns 


The “wage-price spiral” has given 
way to the “profit squeeze,” and 
“labor unions might accelerate the 
current business downturn,” making 
“their own members the worst suf- 
ferers of all by putting too high a 
price on their services,” notes the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York in its Survey. 

Labor’s emphasis upon wages as a 
source of purchasing power is termed 
“a fallacy fatal to clear economic 
thinking,” since “to the managers 
who make business decisions and 
create jobs, wages are primarily 
costs.” As a result of lower returns 
and higher expenditures, including 
the cost of labor, business receives 
such a small share of earnings that 
“it is becoming impossible to develop 
at the rate of recent years,” the bank 
economist declares. 


BUT WHAT 
ABOUT 
COLLECTION? 


Control of your product leaves you on de- 
livery; your cash can then be tied up in ac- 
counts receivable, leaving working capital 
as the victim. 

Credit Insurance is working capital insurance 
... a hedge against the unexpected that can 
turn the good customer into a bad debt or 
a past due account. 


Put security into your cash forecast. Consult 
your London Guarantee and Accident Co. 
Credit Insurance Representative today. 


CREDIT INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 


MEMBER OF THE PHOENIX OF LONDON GROUP 


55 FIFTH AVENUE «+ 


NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


OVER HALF A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE IN CREDIT INSURANCE 
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ON THE 
Personal Side 


CiypE C. Crews has been ap- 
pointed vice president and manager 
of the credit department, Frost Na- 
tional Bank, San Antonio. Mr. Crews 
in June 1957 resigned his post as 
secretary-manager of the Southwest 
Texas Wholesale Credit Men’s As- 
sociation to go with the bank. 


WILLIAM SHEFFELD, vice president, 
has been named treasurer, The Gar- 
lock Packing Company, Palmyra, 
N.Y. He succeeds George L. Abbott, 
now chairman of the board, who 
served as treasurer for 28 years. Be- 
fore going with Garlock, Mr. Shef- 
feld was general attorney in charge 
of general legal services department 


of General Electric Company, New 
York City. 


S. C. Hieronymus has been ad- 
vanced to vice president and head 
of the credit department, Third Na- 
tional Bank, Nashville. Mr. Hierony- 
mus went with Third National in 
1950 following 21 years with First 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
Tulsa, Okla. He advanced from as- 
sistant cashier to assistant vice pres- 
ident in 1953, post he held prior to 
his new appointment. 

In Tulsa Mr. Hieronymus served as 
president of the Tulsa Association of 
Credit Men, which he had helped to 
organize in 1947, and after moving to 
Nashville he became president of the 
Nashville Association of Credit Men 
(1954-55). He is past. president Nash- 
ville Chapter, National Association of 
Accountants, a member of Robert 
Morris Associates and American In- 
stitute of Banking. 


Nicuotas J. Meap, formerly act- 
ing treasurer, has become treasurer 
and a director of Morningstar, Nicol, 
Inc., New York City. A certified pub- 
lic accountant, Mr. Mead earlier had 
been with Avon Products, Inc., in 
charge of controllership activities. 


J. G. Lanpstrom, financial vice 
president and treasurer, Sundstrand 
Machine Tool Company, Rockierd, 
Ill., was named financial vice pres- 
ident and secretary, to assume the 
secretarial post left open by the death 


of Edgar Landstrom. James W. Eth- 
ington, formerly assistant treasurer 
and controller, was made treasurer 
and controller. E. A. Anderson, aud- 
itor and general credit manager, is 
an active member of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men. 

Mr. Ethington holds the Executive 
Award of the NACM Graduate School 
of Credit and Financial Management, 
Dartmouth 1954. 


RicHarD J. HEFLER, has been ap- 
pointed vice president, finance, 
American Potash & Chemical Corpor- 
ation, Los Angeles. With the corpor- 
ation since 1948, he was named sec- 
retary in 1953 and, additionally, 
assistant to the president in 1954. He 
holds degrees from Dartmouth and 
University of Southern California and 
did graduate work at Fordham Law 
School and New York University. 


FREDERICK Marsic, who began as 
an office boy with the company 45 
years ago, has been advanced from 
assistant secretary to secretary. He 
retains his post as assistant treasurer 
and office manager. 


“Donatp W. Brack has become 
credit manager of J. P. Byrne Com- 
pany, Inc., Syracuse. 


Harry T. BLANDFORD has become 
controller, Allied Paper Corporation, 
with headquarters in Chicago. His 
primary responsibility will be to im- 
plement the corporation’s cost control 
and profit improvement programs. 
He also will synchronize the account- 
ing and financial matters of Allied’s 
subsidiaries and recent acquisitions. 
Mr. Blandford most recently had been 
with Liquid Carbonic Corporation. 


Joun R. Janssen has been named 
secretary and treasurer, Wolverine 
Shoe & Tanning Corporation, Rock- 
ford, Mich. He also is controller. 
Before going with the company in 
1935 as auditor, Mr. Janssen was 
with Ernst & Ernst. 


Scott FETNER, manager of the 
credit department, has been pro- 
moted to assistant cashier, Old Kent 
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Bank & Michigan Trust Company, 
Grand Rapids. Mr. Fetner is treasurer 
of Robert Morris Associates, Michi- 
gan Chapter, and member of NACM 


Western Michigan. 


Peter A. Mitone has become di- 
rector of export for A.S.R. Products 
Corporation (American Safety Ra- 
zor), New York City. He formerly 
was director of foreign operations. 


Harold F. Ritchie, Inc., Clifton, N.J. 


ArnoLp D. Rocers, formerly su- 
pervisor-general accounting and act- 
ing division controller, has been 
promoted to division controller. 
Warehouse Division of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, Indian- 
apolis. 


Hart ey W. Voict, divisional con- 
troller since 1955, has been advanced 
to vice president of Blockson Chemi- 
cal division, Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corporation, Joliet, Ill. A certi- 
fied public accountant, Mr. Voigt is 
a director of the National Associa- 
tion of Accountants. 


G. M. MILter, advanced to assist- 
ant treasurer and controller, Whitney 
Chain Company, and its Hanson 
Whitney Company Division, Hart: 
ford, Conn., had been controller 
since 1953. He is vice chairman of 
the board of finance, Controllers 
Institute of America, West Hartford. 
A graduate of Bentley School of Ac: 
counting and Finance, Boston, Mr. 
Miller has been in accounting and 
financial work for 25 years. 
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EuceNnE F. Kane, secretary, has 
been additionally appointed vice 
president in charge of credit de- 
partment, American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York, Baltimore, to 
succeed the late Walton W. Loevy. 
A graduate of St. Louis University 
school of commerce and finance, Mr. 
Kane began with ACI as a clerk in 
the underwriting department, advanc- 
ing to assistant secretary in 1938, to 
secretary in 1951. 

At the same time, J. E. Simms, 
chief correspondent of the under- 
writing department, was named as- 
sistant secretary. 


D. E. REICHELDERFER has been ap- 
pointed vice president-finance, Armco 
Steel Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. 
He continues his responsibilities as 
controller. Mr. Reichelderfer began 
with Armco in 1930 immediately 
following graduation from Ohio State 
University with honors in business 


| administration. From clerk in the 


standards department of Armco Cul- 
vert Manufacturing Association, he 


_ advanced in 1943 to assistant to man- 


ager, Pipe & Formed Products, Armco 
Drainage & Metal Products; was 
made assistant to the controller of 


| Armco in 1944 and promoted to con- 








troller in 1951. 


R. E. Bates has been advanced to 
assistant treasurer, The Ingalls Iron 
Works Company, Birmingham. With 
the Ingalls companies the last 14 
years, Mr. Bates has been responsible 
for credits and collections for all the 
Ingalls companies, which include The 


E. F. KANE 


L. G. WILTERDINK 


R. E. BATES 











Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation, 
The Ingalls Iron Works Company, 
Birmingham Tank Company, The 
Ingalls Steel Construction Company, 
and Arnold V. Walker Shipyard, Inc. 
Mr. Bates is a past president of the 
Alabama Association of Credit Men 
(1954-55) and at 51 he has had ap- 
proximately 30 years in accounting 
and credits. 


LesteR G. WILTERDINK, formerly 
assistant general credit manager, has 
been named general credit manager, 
Stromberg-Carlson, a division of Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corporation, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. He succeeds Arthur J. Fink, 
who now devotes full time to his re- 
sponsibilities as assistant treasurer. 
Mr. Wilterdink began with Strom- 
berg-Carlson in 1952 as staff assist- 
ant in the credit department. He is a 
graduate of the University of Ne- 
braska and holds the M.B.A. from 


Harvard Business School. 


Frep J. BEHLERS, in charge of the 
instalment loan division, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, has been 
named vice president. He began with 
Bankers Trust in 1943, and _ has 
worked in the credit division and as 
out-of-town officer serving middle 
western states. 


LoweE.u M. PEpPPERL is now con- 
troller and assistant treasurer, Ap- 
pliance Buyers Credit Corporation, 
St. Joseph, Mich., wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Whirlpool Corporation. He 
formerly was vice president and con- 
troller, Kellogg Credit Corporation, 
subsidiary of International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corporation. 


Dominick N. SALERNO has been 
appointed controller, Circuit Instru- 
ments Inc., St. Petersburg, Fla., sub- 
sidiary of International Resistance 
Company, Philadelphia. Mr. Salerno 
had been cost estimator and then 
senior cost estimator. 


Haroip C. LANG, assistant treas- 
urer since 1954, has been appointed 
controller, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc., New York City. 
JosepH A. OLESKE has been named 
controller of the newly formed finan- 
cial department of CBS News Divi- 


sion. 


Foster R. CLEMENT, Jr., has been 
named vice president, Chase Manhat- 


tan Bank, New York. A 30-year em- 


ployee, Mr. Clement is a member of 
the bank’s national territorial organ- 
ization, associated with the district 
group supervising the bank’s business 
in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Wisconsin and_ northern 
Illinois. 


At SKF Industries, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, THomas W. DINLOCKER, vice 
president and director, was appointed 
chairman of the finance committee of 
the board of directors, and WILLIAM 
J. WILEY was appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of finance of the com- 
pany. Mr. Wiley formerly was with 
Atlas Powder Company. 


Harotp B. Myers, controller, has 
additionally been named vice presi- 
dent of International Harvester Com- 
pany, Chicago. Mr. Myers began with 
the company in 1922, served with the 
subsidiary in Argentina before be- 
coming general auditor in 1936. He 
advanced to assistant controller in 
1944, to controller in 1952. 


CLARENCE A. KEELEY has been 
named treasurer, Universal Atlas 
Cement Company, New York, to suc- 
ceed Thomas E. O’Connor. who re- 
tired after 37 years with Universal 
Atlas, 28 of them as treasurer. Mr. 
O’Connor also has been a director 
since 1944. He was chairman of the 
Central Cement Group, NACM, 1933- 
35, and chairman, U.S. Steel’s credit 
committee, 1941-42. 

Mr. Keeley began with the com- 
pany in 1920 as assistant western 
credit manager at Chicago. He ad- 
vanced to western credit manager in 
1924, to assistant to treasurer in 
1930, and had been assistant treas- 
urer since 1939. 


ALBERT WAGENFUEHR has_ been 
elevated to senior vice president, First 
National Bank, St. Louis. He has been 
vice president since 1954. Earlier he 
had been chairman, executive com- 
mittee, Boatmen’s National Bank, 
that city. He is a past president of the 
St. Louis Association of Credit Men. 


O. E. STOLBERG is now audits man- 
ager, United Air Lines, Chicago head- 
quarters. 


Francis S. Grecory has been 
named assistant treasurer, Atlantic 
Steel Company, Atlanta. He retains 
his post as assistant secretary. Mr. 
Gregory is a director of the Georgia 
Association of Credit Men, Inc. 
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Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


Lire INsuRANCE Facts For BusINEss 

Women—Answers questions most 
frequently asked by women; explains 
briefly and to the point what the 
different kinds of insurance policies 
are, costs, and other facts. 25-page 
booklet, free. Write Dept. CFM, 
Women’s Div., Institute of Life In- 
surance, 488 Madison Ave., New 


York 22, N. Y. 


New Steps To STRENGTHEN THE 

RiGHTs OF SIOCKHOLDERS—by G. 
Keith Funston, president, New York 
Stock Exchange. Bascd on talk by 
the Exchange executive befcre a 
conference of the American Manaze- 
ment Association, in which he makes 
specific proposals regarding proxy 
contests and disclosure standards. 12 
page booklet. Free, from New York 
Stock Exchange, 11 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


How THE MANAGEMENT CONSULTING 

PROFESSION SERVES AMERICAN 
Bustness—With 1,700 firms provid- 
ing full-time business consulting serv- 
ice and earning more than $200 
millions annually in fees, the Associ- 
ation of Consulting Management 
Engineers, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, traces in a brochure the 
development of the consultant in 
modern management. 


PROGRAMMING FOR Business Com- 

PUTERS, free brochure, describes 
correspondence course in how to ap- 
ply business problems to electronic 
data processing machines. For copy 
write Business Electronics Inc., Dept. 
CFM, 420 Market St., San Francisco 
11, Calif. 


TAKING THE MAsK OFF INFLATION— 
This recapitulation of 27 economic 
evils attendant upon depression as 
well as upon inflation reveals the sur- 
prising similarity of effects of these 
two economic cycles. For brochure, 
write The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Informative reports, pamphlets, 
circulars, etc., which may be of 
interest to you. Please write di- 
rectly to the publisher for them. 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT does not have copies 
available, 


To expedite receiving booklets 
described below in this column, 
address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


664—“An Introduction to Micro- 
film” is title of brochure of Diebold 
Inc. Flofilm Division. 


v 


665—Of interest to users of mailing 
pieces and envelopes is the compre- 
hensively illustrated, detailed 40- 
page catalog, “Envelopes, Mailing 
Devices, Self-Mailers,” of Direct 
Mail Envelope Co. Free. 


v 


666—“The New Tape-File System,” 
7-page catalog of Dresser Products, 
illustrates line of tape-file winders 
and folders, tape mailing and storage 
boxes and reels. 


v 


667—New Devices and Ideas for 
business forms paperwork simplifica- 
tion which were exhibited by The 
Standard Register Co. at the Na- 
tional Business Show are illustrated 
and described in an attractive folder. 


v 


668—Catalogs of gummed tape seal- 
ing machines, label master moisten- 
ers, carton openers, other office and 
shipping room equipment are avail- 
able from Seal-O-Matic Dispenser 
Corp. 


v 


669—Features of Vertical Cycle Bill- 
ing Desk and accessory equipment 
are described in Remington Rand 


booklet LBV-799. 
Vv 


670—Postage meters, hand and elec- 
tric, for every business regardless of 
size, are illustrated in folder of 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 


v 


671—Manual of records manage- 
ment, written by a management con- 
sultant, is offered by Dolin Metal 
Products to executives directly con- 
cerned with records control. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THe Dynamics oF CAPITALIsM, 
Correctives toward Continuous 
Growth—By Julius T. Wendzel. 
175 pages. $3.50. Harper Brothers, 
49 East 33d St., New York 16, N.Y, 

e After discussion of economic ob. 

jectives, structure and growth power 

of capitalism, and “the financial link. 
age of capital and enterprise,” the 
author goes into detailed study of 
financial obstacles to _ stabilized 
growth. He offers suggestions for 
financial policy changes in both 
private and public debt to expand 
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the maximum total product harmon. [ 


iously, without boom-and-bust and 
without lessening the basic freedoms 
of American capitalism. 


OTHER BOOKS REVIEWED 
AND RECOMMENDED 


WorKING WITH THE REVENUE CopE—1957;: 
Edited by James J. Mahon, Jr., CPA, and 
based on material published in his column, 
“The Tax Clinic,” in The Journal of Ac. 
countancy. 218 pages. Cloth, $3.00; paper, 
$2.25. American Institute of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants, 270 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y.—Discussed are many pertin- 
ent subjects ranging from computation of 
tax to corporate distribution and adjust- 
ments, surtaxes on retained earnings, in- 
come taxes of estates, trusts, beneficiaries 
and decedents, and procedure and adminis. 
tration. 


Tax Fraup: What the Practitioner Needs 
to Know to Protect His Client— Practi- 
tioner’s Guide to Current Tax Problems, 
No. 3. Edited by Harry Graham Balter, 
Los Angeles attorney. 98 pages, $2.00. 
The Journal of Taxation, Inc., 147 East 
50th St., New York 22, N.Y.—Primarily 
to orient attorneys and accountants but 
also may be of value to alert the company 
executive to possible exposure to tax fraud 
in operations of accounts. 


Business Letrers THAT Turn INQUIRIES 
into SaLEs—By Ferd Nauheim. $4.95. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. Whatever your correspond- 
ence needs are, you will find suggested 
answers in this new, concise, easy-to-follow 
set of recommendations covering all phases 
of business, concluding with several case 
problems of how to handle delicate situa: 
tions. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not available 
from CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT unless so _ indi- 
cated. Please order from your 
bookstore or direct from the 
publisher. 
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Gradual Return of Lending Functions 


To Private Enterprise Is Proposed 


PUTNIK and satellite psychol- 

ogy orbited into discussions at 
the American Bankers Association 
credit policy commission conference, 
in Chicago, along with problems of 
farm equipment credit, the case of 
the smaller manufacturer, and cred- 
it implications of the dollar gap. 

Bankers meeting for the tenth na- 
tional credit conference heard the 
chairman of the ABA credit policy 
commission, William F. Kelly, call 
for curtailment of the growth of 
Government lending. Mr. Kelly is 
president of The First Pennsylvania 
Banking & Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia. Begun predominantly in the 
depression period, “Government 
lending programs now directly in- 
terfere with the market forces 
through which a monetary policy 
has endeavored to promote economic 
stability,” he said. “Lending pro- 
grams should be avoided which tend 
to perpetuate, rather than correct, 
economic maladjustments.” The na- 
tional interest in the long run will 
best be served by a gradual return 
of all lending functions to private 
enterprise, Mr. Kelly said. A num- 
ber of speakers emphasized that 
“Government credit should never be 
granted to an individual or group 
at the expense of the rest of the 
community.” 

“A sound plan for extension of 
machinery credit to farmers should 
include these three factors: adequate 
down payment, sufficiently rapid re- 
payment so that the owner’s equity 
will exceed the normal depreciated 
value of the machine, and repay- 
ment periods timed to coincide with 
the particular farm’s pattern of cash 
receipts,” William A. Hewitt, presi- 
dent of Deere & Company, Moline, 
Ill, told the bankers. 


Joseph C. Welman, president of the 
American Bankers Association, called 
on the Federal Reserve System to make 
known its views with respect to the 
ABA plan for reform of member bank 
reserve requirements, declaring that 
“action is already long overdue and 
should not be postponed much long- 
er.” The ABA plan calls for eventual 
reduction of reserve requirements 
against demand deposits to 10 per cent 
for all Federal Reserve System mem- 
ber banks, regardless of location, and 


a uniform 2 per cent reserve require- 
ment for time deposits. Mr. Welman 
is president of the Bank of Kennett, 
Kennett, Mo. 


Describing the smaller manufac- 
turer as an “individualist who likes 
making his own mistakes” yet “does 
not want incompetents financed with 
the money he has to pay in taxes,” 
William F. Chase, president of Bear- 
ing Service Company, Pittsburgh, 
urged closer manufacturer-banker re- 
lationships. He suggested application 
in other communities of the annual 
“Pittsburgh Business _ Institute,” 
sponsored jointly by the University 
of Pittsburgh, The Credit Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania. 
Smaller Manufacturers Council and 
other organizations. “The barrier 
which has existed for so long be- 
tween the smaller manufacturer 
and his banker has been effectively 
broken down by these meetings and 








the free interchange of ideas be- 
tween some 125 to 150 smaller 
manufacturers and the 50 to 60 
bankers attending,” he said. 

“The increased costs of land and 
buildings will prevent a boom mar- 
ket in the building field in 1958,” 
according to John Adikes, president 
of the savings and mortgage divi- 
sion, ABA, president of Jamaica 
Savings Bank, Jamaica, N.Y. Most 
bankers agree business should im- 
prove in 1958, notes the semiannual 
business and credit outlook survey 
of the credit policy commission, but 
bankers differ as to just when in 
the year a change for the better can 
be expected. 


Reduce N.Y.-Chicago Reserve 
Rate, N.Y. Chamber Urges 


Reduction of the New York and 
Chicago bank reserve rate from 20 
to 18 per cent would be a valuable 
stimulant to business in a period of 
downturn, asserts the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. The finance 
and currency committee of the Cham- 
ber has drawn up a resolution urging 
the Federal Reserve Board to act. 





UGC 
SAVINGS ASSOCIATIONS 





PAW Gx 


WITH MONEY INSURED BY U. S. GOV’T AGENCY 


Want to make your excess funds earn more—without risk and without using valuable 
time to give investments constant attention? Then Insured Savings and Loan Associa- 


tions, paying up to 4% 
ROBBINS’ free 


questions as: 


“Special Report” and 


e How you can place $100 to $1,000,000 or more 
— 100% insured against any loss by an agency 
of the United States Government? 


e Which Associations pay highest average dividends 
on insured money? 


© Should you insist on insurance for your money? 
Why? 


e Which Associations pay dividends quarterly— 
which semi-annually? 
e Which Associations pay dividends from date 


check is received, between 10th & 31st of any 
month? 


Prudent people are now placing over $23,000,000 daily in Savings Associations. 
million accounts . . 
Pension, Welfare & Retirement Funds; Labor & Credit Unions; 


plus safety—have already attracted some 12 
but also from: Trust Funds; 
& Schools; Corporations & Partnerships. 


FOR FREE REPORT @ NAME 
FILL IN NOTICE @ ADDRESS 
AND MAIL TODAY e CITY 


Authorized Representative of Insured Savings Assn’s, 


per annum, deserve your careful consideration. The B. RAY 
Annual Subscription answers such vital 


Which Associations require funds to be received 
on ‘or by the 10th — which, the 15th—to start 
earning dividends as of the Ist of that month? 
Let dividends accumulate? Spend them? 


Why have over 12,000,000 individuals like your- 
self, corporations, churches, colleges, credit and 
labor unions, trust and welfare funds opened 
accounts in Savings Associations? 


e How to pick Associations best for you? 


For years thousands have used our free service. 
Why? 


How easy it is to open an account—add to it 
—withdraw from it. 


The high dividends— 
- not only from private individuals 
Churches 


eee eR Oo Oe 8a eee 


Resources in Excess of $1 Billion. 


B. RAY ROBBINS CO., Dept. T-1, 500 5th Ave., N. Y. 36 (42 St.), PE 6-1912 
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Burglar Alarm 


472 The Marx 16 Portable Elec- 
tronic Burglar Alarm operates on the 
“proximity fuse” principle, being ac- 
tivated by the approach of a human 
body to within a short distance of the 
object being guarded. The 9-lb. unit 
can be hooked up to practically any- 
thing in store, office or home, includ- 
ing file cabinet or ordinary drawer in 
table or desk. Leads can be run to 
cover as manv as five locations with 
the same unit, while alarms or signals 
can be at considerable distance. 
Device is manufactured by American 
Research Products; The Werner 
Company is distributor. 


Seven-Position Chair 


473 This Cosco “Director” Series 
Executive Posture Chair, Model 
28STA, has seven comfort adjust- 
ments: three to regulate height, depth 
and slope of seat; two to determine 
height and angle of backrest; re- 
maining two for tension of spring ac- 
tions tilting the seat and the back. 


New Equipment to Speed Production a 


This Department will welcome 
opportunities to serve you by 
contacting manufacturers’ or 
wholesalers for further infor- 
mation regarding products de- 
scribed herein. Please address 
MODERNIZING, Credit & Fi- 
nancial Management, 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3. 


Recessed springs give Cosco chair of 
Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation 
clean design with no heavy metal 
showing beneath the chair. Tilting ac- 
tion covers full 24°, with 9° tilt to 
seat and 15° tilt adjustment to back. 
Available in full range of colors and 
fabrics. 


Check Certifier 


474 Ayax-HercuLes Check Cer- 
tifier device of Ajax Business Ma- 
chines, Inc., prints and macerates the 
entire certification record—amount, 
date and serial number—all in one 
operation. Certification is impressed 
into fibers of check, protecting against 
alteration. Unit (Model 1 shown) 
macerates and prints in two colors. 
one color on front and another color 
on back of check. Lucite magnifier 
clearly shows total amounts at a 
glance. Key-lock provides assurance 
against tampering. _. 


nd Reduce Costs 


Adds Up to a Billion 


475 The Model 11KNS-HC Adding 
Machine of NATIONAL CasH REGISTER 
Company reduces hand motion up to 
50 per cent through the “live” or 
electrified keyboard, which makes 
every key its own motor bar. Machine 
will accumulate up to one cent less 
than a billion dollars. Three-way re- 
peat key providing three separate 
methods of repeating added or sub- 
tracted amounts, * automatic credit 
balance, automatic space-up of tape 
when total prints, are features. 


Modern Time Recorders 


476 SimpPLex Fully Automatic Time 
Recorders come in Vertical Model 
6000 and Horizontal Model 5000, so 
that no change in present payroll 
card system is necessary. Advances 
that simplify payroll computation 
cited by manufacturer, Simplex Time 
Recorder Company: prints late ar- 
rivals and early departures in red for 
easy detection; automatically sets 
position of each card for each day 
and each period. Built-in mechanism 
can be synchronized with factory 
bells, whistles, horns or other warn- 
ing device. 
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Handy Interest Calculator 
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477 Handy for use by all those who 
figure interest, the Morton INTEREST 
CALCULATOR operates like a_ slide 
rule but reads direct in table form 
the interest for any amount from 10 
cents to $3 millions, to the third dec- 
imal, for rates from 3% to 834%, in 
increments of 14%. Interest is given 
for one year, one month, and one 
day at each interest rate, based on a 
360-day year, 30-day month. Product 
of Paul S. Morton Engineering Serv- 
ice, unit is made of vinyl plastic, 
measures 47x11”. 


“Hand-y” Duplicator 


478 The McBee HAnpIpRINTER of 
Royal McBee Corporation is a por- 
table, spirit-type duplicator for repro- 
duction of fixed information, such as 
names and addresses. Besides wide- 
spread use in accounts receivable de- 
partment for heading statements and 
addressing envelopes, other uses are 
for mailing of past due notices and 
promotional literature. An aperture 
Keysort ledger card acts as the dupli- 
cating master. Device saves typing 
time, eliminates errors. Promotional 
or other mailings can be guided on a 
selective basis when the Keysort 
ledger card is used. 


‘Unbreakable Globe 


479 Unbreakable and_ deflatable, 
the low-cost HAMMOND CONVERTIBLE 
GLOBE can be hung on wall or placed 
on desk or cabinets, is equally useful 
in executive office or at home. Easy- 
to-read, it is 18” in diameter, 56” 
around. Glasslike vinyl surface gives 
permanent gloss and protects print 
from scratch or soil; is washable, so 
that temporary grease crayon mark- 
ings can be made on it. Shows prin- 
cipal air routes with mileages and 
time dial. C. S. Hammond & Com- 
pany globe comes in regular or 
lighted models. 





Electrified Adder 


480 First adding machine to be 
marketed by MARCHANT CALCULA- 
ToRS, INc., the new Marchant unit is 





a 10-key electrified adder offering ex- 
tremely light touch operation, com- 
pact design and easy portability. 
There are two dual-purpose operating 
bars: one prints totals automatically 
and is used for each addition; the 
other prints subtotals automatically 
and is used for keyboard clearance. 
Automatic single spacing totals and 
subtotals, direct subtraction and true 
credit balance are other features. 
Adding capacity is 10 columns; total- 
ing capacity is 11 digits. 


Mechanize Record Writing 





481 One of two new portable ma- 
chines recently put on sale by 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CoRPO- 
RATION, the Addressograph “Class 
200” makes it practicable for small 
businesses to mechanize the writing 
of all types of repetitive data and for 
large businesses to extend Addresso- 
eraph benefits to every department. 
Among record-writing operations the 
machine can handle: payroll, billing, 
accounts receivable, mailing, manu- 
facturing. The Graphotype Class 350 
(not shown), is an Addressograph 
plate embossing machine created es- 
pecially for small-volume require- 
ments. Not-much larger than a stand- 
ard office typewriter, the 350 is simple 
to operate, enables quick handling of 
changes. 


Dictating Combination 


482 With the STENocoRD “Db”, one 
machine handles both dictating and 
transcribing, making it suited to in- 
dividual businesses as well as to large 
organizations. Product of Stenocord 
Division of Pacific Instruments Cor- 
poration, unit weighs only 9 lbs. and 
can be used anywhere, in the office, 
at home, while traveling. User can 
backspace as often as he likes, pin- 
point back-dictation and make cor- 
rections verbally without noting cor- 
rections in writing; thus making it 
unnecessary for the transcriber to 
“watch out” for changes. Magnetic 
belt is reusable indefinitely. 
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Legal Rulings and Opinions 


By CARL B. EVERBERG 


Head of Boston University Law Department 


Interpretation of “Accidental 
Means” Provision in Policy 


Accident insurance policies gener- 
ally contain a provision insuring 
against loss of life, limbs, and so on, 
by “accidental means.” Much litiga- 
tion has arisen on the interpretation 
of this term. Courts frequently have 
held that an accident, under such 
provision, would need to be unusual, 
extraordinary, the result of chance, 
the cause unanticipated, and the re- 
sult unexpected. Thus, a _ suicide 
would not be accidental means. Also, 
where death results from any plan- 
ned act of the insured (i.e. where 
an insured overexerts himself shovel- 
ing snow, or where an insured vol- 
untarily submits himself to the heat 
of the sun and dies from sunstroke) , 
such casualties would, in many 
courts, not be considered accidental 
means though they would be con- 
sidered accidental results. 


Synonymous to Some Courts 


Some courts have been more lib- 
eral and have deemed “accidental 
means” and “accidental results” syn- 
onymous. In Taylor v. John Hancock 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., 142 N. E. 2d 
5 (Supreme Court of Illinois, 1957), 
the insured was actually participat- 
ing in the preparation of burning 
down a house to collect fire insurance 
when he was killed by an explosion 
resulting from the ignition of gaso- 
line fumes. The Illinois Supreme 
Court held that this event happened 
by chance, or fortuitously, without 
intention or design. It was unex- 
pected, unusual and unforeseen. Even 
though the insured intended to burn 
a house he did not intend to start the 
fire when it did, and to this extent it 
was accidental. 


The better part of every 
man’s education is_ that 
which he gives himself. 

—James Russell Lowell 


Some accident policies provide 
that the insurer is not liable if death 
or injury to the insured is incurred 
while he is violating a law. There 
was no such provision in this policy, 
however. 

There was a strong dissenting 
opinion concurred in by three 
judges. 


Loan of Dealer’s Plates Makes 
His Insurance Firm Liable 


A very recent case in New York, 
Switzer v. Merchants Mutual Casu- 
alty Company, 2 N. Y. 2d 575 (Court 
of Appeals of New York 1957), has 
held that when an automobile dealer 
permitted the purchaser of a truck, 
sold to the latter under a conditional 
sale, to retain and use the dealer’s 
license plates thereon, the purchaser 
was driving the truck with the per- 
mission of the dealer and the pur- 
chaser was thus an “insured” under 
the policy. The insurance company 
was held liable to pay the judgment 
obtained against the purchaser on a 
claim arising out of plaintiff's in- 
testate being killed by the truck 
while operated by the purchaser. 

The policy covered the dealer, in 
connection with all operation, own- 
ership or use of any automobile in 
connection with the operations of 
the dealer. The “insured” was defined 
by the policy to be “any person 
while using an automobile covered by 
this policy, and any person or organ- 
ization legally responsible for the use 
thereof, provided the actual use of 
the automobile is by the named in- 
sured or with his permission.” 


A Matter of Convenience 


The Court commented on a com- 
mon practice of automobile dealers 
to give permission to purchasers of 
their cars to use temporarily their 
dealers’ license plates. Without such 
permission it would not be possible 
for purchasers lawfully to drive cars 
without first waiting to obtain an 
owner's license. It is therefore a 
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People seldom fail because 
they knock—they knock be- 


cause they have already 
failed. 


—N. A. Rombe 





convenient service to customers and 
expedient for dealers. 

The question in the case as 
whether the purchaser was using the 
truck with the “permission” of the 
dealer. (The accident happened four 
days after the truck had been sold.) 
It was held that he was. The Court 
did say the mere use by a conditional 
vendee of a motor vehicle which has 
been sold to him cannot be said to 
be with the permission of the condi- 
tional vendor so as to bring him 
within the coverage of the policy. 
However, this case is distinguishable 
from an ordinary conditional sale 
situation because of the lending of 
the license plates to the purchaser. 
This act constitutes “permission” by 
the insured, according to the ruling. 
Though the dealer was deemed to 
be the owner because of a certain 
violation of the law regarding his 
duty to notify the Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles, it was immaterial whether 
he was owner or not, because, by the 
express language of the policy, the 
automobile need not be owned by a 
dealer to come within the coverage 


of the policy. 


Blames Used-Car Middlemen 
For Sales Lag, Price Rise 

Declining auto sales and increasing 
car prices are attributable largely to 
policies of used car middlemen, the 
Kefauver Committee of the Senate at 
Washington was told by Michael K. 
Braude, president of Emkay, Inc., 
Chicago, auto fleet leasing company. 
The steady rise in replacement costs, 
he declared, impairs industry’s “abil- 
ity to sell and distribute its products 
cheaply and efficiently.” 

Pointing out that between 1955 and 
1957 the price of a single model of a 
new car in the socalled low-price field 
had increased $381 but its year-old 
value rose only $106 when one year 
old, Mr. Braude asserted that new car 
dealers were offering consumers 
wholesale prices for trade-ins while 
demanding retail prices for new cars. 
“This,” he warned, “has been so 
marked as to reduce the new car mart- 
ket by 40 per cent since 1955.” 
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/ Customer Needs Come First; 
/ Consistent Follow-Up Is Vital 


SLynn C. Swan, Credit Manager, The Balbach 


Company, Omaha, Nebraska 


N our awareness of the trend from a seller’s to a 


\ L buyer’s market the last few years, we have adjusted 
‘ our credit efforts into a credit-sales campaign which is 
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getting results and has united our 
organization as a family team work- 
ing for increased sales and a finer 
customer-company relationship. 

We are thankful for the trend be- 
cause not so many years ago the 
credit and sales functions were as 
foreigners who did not speak the 
same language. The change in our 
approach to credit-sales problems is 
a realization of our customers’ needs 


re 


L. C. SWAN 





resulting from consumer demands for quality, price, 
' service and convenience. 


Approaching the New Account 


The first approach to our new customer is very im- 
portant. A liberal credit policy has been established; 
we are doing a high percentage of business with the 
marginal account. 

Each salesman is aware that it is easier to obtain 
credit information from his prospective customer on the 
first contact than on a later call. Our salesmen carry 
New Account Application Forms. The required data are 
not too detailed—names of a few local or nonlocal 
creditors, the banker, and the salesman’s opinion of 
existing conditions. Local and national reference agencies 
also are used. 


The Marginal Account 


When the marginal account has reached the limit of 
his paying ability, we do not cast it aside but work with 
it to cultivate the account into a finished product of 
dependability and profit. If we neglect our efforts the 
harvest will be a loss in goodwill and dollars. 


Discontinuing Credit Accommodations 


Refusing additional credit to the seriously delinquent 
account is occasionally necessary. The credit and sales 
departments discuss the problem seriously when such 
action is contemplated. We consider our customer’s re- 
action, particularly when future sales are possible. 


Conference Aids Collections 


One advantage we have as a smaller organization is 
more: conference time between credit and sales personnel. 
All salesmen are in the general office every Saturday 
morning and so there is not much time for the past 


due accounts to accumulate increased delinquencies be- 
fore they are up for discussion. 

All salesmen carry white route cards. These identify 
the customer, the time of the last sale, and the amount 
owing. For each delinquent account, I attach a red card 
giving a reconciliation of the delinquency. These cards 
are returned to me at the end of the week with appro- 
priate comments. Any differences of opinions are dis- 
cussed and concluded to the benefit of the customer. 


Collections Through Correspondence 


Approximately 18 per cent of our 6,000 active accounts 
are delinquencies. I insist on a consistent follow-up, 
which means that nearly 1,000 letters or reminders are 
written between the 15th and 25th of each month. 

Collection letters are brief in content and the salesmen 
receive copies. The idea is to express myself through 
correspondence as though I were visiting personally with 
my customer. 


Financial Statements 


In most instances where financial statements are re- 
quired before credit is established or continued, I have 
had previous consultation with the sales manager. 


Let’s Get Acquainted 


The customer and credit manager should become per- 
sonally acquainted whenever possible. The telephone and 
correspondence serve their purpose, but I have not found 
a replacement for the friendly handshake. Occasional 
field trips are a “must.” During outside collections, I 
have never been treated in an unfriendly manner. 


A Time to Say Thanks 


There is a time for the credit manager to say thanks. 
When a delinquent account has given us every consider- 
ation in reducing his indebtedness, a letter expressing 
my personal appreciation and thanks is sent him. Inactive 
accounts are solicited as time permits, and the new 
account receives my thanks for calling upon us to serve 
his needs. 

The ingredients of our credit-sales efforts are easily 


defined: 


1. Understand once and for all that credit and sales work 
together as a team. 


2. Always be honest in opinions and analysis of account 
problems. 


3. Maintain tact and sincerity at all times. 


4. Be 


problems. 


brief but thorough in efforts to solve these 


5. Know our customer the very best we can, from both 
sales and credit viewpoints. 


6. Think and practice success, but be modest. 


Our credit department has broadened its field and is 
assuming a new responsibility in salesmanship. The sell- 
ing force is held to a very definite measure responsible 
for collections, new account information and other aids. 
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Panelists of World Note at Gredit Congress =f 
Will Discuss Present and Future Operations): 


terest in the plenary sessions 

program for all attending the 
62d Annual Credit Congress, in 
Detroit May 18-22, are the panel 
discussions linking the American 
economy of atomic tomorrow, when 
nuclear energy for peace will per- 
vade business operations, with to- 
day’s complications in credit man- 
agement, and their solution. 

Of outstanding interest also will 
be an address on “International 
Credit—The Challenge and Its Re- 
wards” by Herbert H. Lank, presi- 
dent and a director of DuPont Com- 
pany of Canada (1956) Ltd., whose 
executive experience spans both 
North and South America and Eu- 
rope. The address by Mr. Lank was 
arranged by the Canadian Credit 
Men’s Association, Ltd., which will 
be represented by a large delegation. 
Mr. Lank will point up the vast 
marketing opportunities still un- 
tapped in international trade. 


( UARANTEEING absorbing in- 


Served in France and Argentina 


Mr. Lank, who will address the 
plenary session Wednesday fore- 
noon, was educated at the University 
of Delaware, Université de Nancy, 
La Sorbonne, and Ecole Libre des 
Sciences Politiques in Paris, and 
holds an honorary degree of doctor 
of laws from the University of 
Montreal. He had joined E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours and Company in 
1925, was transferred to the affiliate 
in France (La Société Francaise 


Herbert H. Lank 


Duco), returned in 1928 to become 
assistant export sales manager of the 
finishes division, and three years 
later was sent to South America as 
commercial director of Industrias 
Quimicas Argentinas Duperial. 

In 1942 Mr. Lank went to Cana- 
dian Industries Limited as special 
assistant to the president, became a 
vice president and director, and 
when C-I-L was divided into two 
companies in 1954, he became presi- 
dent of Dupont of Canada. 

Director in a half dozen banking 
and industrial companies, Mr. Lank 
has been executive chairman of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
and is a vice president and director 
of the Canadian Council, Interna- 
tional Chamber. He is a member of 





the Canadian-American committee of 
the National Planning Association, 
member Defense Research Board f 
and on the advisory council of Me. fF 
Gill University’s school of commerce, 

William A. Paton, professor in 
the school of business administra. 
tion, University of Michigan, will 
be moderator of Monday afternoon’: 
panel on “Credit—Tight Money and 
Inflation.” Dr. Paton, on the faculty 
since 1914, received both M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees at Michigan and the 
doctor of letters from Lehigh Uni. F 
versity. Mr. Paton, who has written f 
numerous books and monographs 
and a hundred or more articles for 
periodicals, is a CPA, formerly a 
member of the firm of Paton and 
Ross, of Ann Arbor. He has been 
consultant and expert witness in in- 
dustrial and public utility rate cases, 
hearings and investigations. Panel 
members will be announced in the 
May issue. 


World Known Atomic Engineers 


“Economics of the Atomic Age,” 
the theme of the Thursday forenoon 
panel, will bring to the dais inter- 
nationally recognized company exec- 
utives and educators in nuclear en- 
gineering, who will present the new 
industrial story in laymen’s_lan- 
guage. Speakers will include Robert 
H. Hartwell, general manager, 
Power Reactor Development Con- 
pany, Detroit; Donald H. Lough- 
ridge, head of the nuclear power 
engineering department, General 


Their Convention Panel Topic Will Be “‘Economics of the Atomic Age” 


R. H. HARTWELL 


D. H. LOUGHRIDGE 


H. J. GOMBERG 
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t Motors 
'Gomberg, professor of nuclear and 
} electrical engineering, University of 
Michigan, and consultant to corpor- 





research staff; Henry J. 


ations and national and_interna- 


‘tional organizations; and Paul F. 
/Genachte, director, atomic energy 
> division, 
> Bank. New York. As this is writ- 


The Chase Manhattan 


ten, Dr. Genachte has _ tentatively 


‘agreed to participate in the panel 


and discuss the industrial use of 
atomic energy. 
Moderator of the panel is Arthur 


| F. Gerecke, manager, credit and 
adjustment department, St. Louis 
» Post-Dispatch. 


Designer of Power Plants 


Mr. Hartwell, general manager of 


' Power Reactor Development Com- 
/pany, Detroit, on leave from The 


Detroit Edison Company, holds both 


the B.S. degree in engineering and 


M.S. in business administration from 
the University of Michigan, and is 
chairman of the Detroit 
Council. 

Joining Detroit Edison in 1940, 
Mr. Hartwell was a junior engineer 
prior to World War II and after 
Navy service returned to enter the 
department in charge of mechanical 
engineering design of power plants. 
In 1954 he was made director of the 
nuclear power development depart- 
ment. 

His five years in the Navy as en- 
gineering officer included two years 
of Korean War service in the Naval 
Reactors Branch of the Bureau of 
Ships. He helped design the reactor 
power plant for the submarine 
Nautilus and the submarine Sea 
Wolf. He also worked on the design 
of the carrier vessel reactor and the 
pressurized water reactor. 


Nuclear 


On Manhattan Project 


Dr. Loughridge received the B.S. 
degree in chemistry and physics in 
1923 and the Ph.D. in physics and 
mathematics in 1927, both from 
California Institute of Technology. 
He was successively a consulting en- 
gineer in Pasadena: research physi- 


cist for United States Steel Corpora- 
_ lon in New York; assistant profes- 


sor of physics, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles; assist- 


_ ant, associate, and then professor of 
| Physics, University of Washington, 
) until 1948, 


He was on leave of absence on 





William A. Paton 


development of proximity fuse at the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 
1941-42; development of — glide 
bomb, National Bureau of Standards 
1942-43; the Manhattan Project, 
University of California 1943-44, 
and was chief of the operational 
analysis section, 21st Bomber Com- 
mand 1944-45. Mr. Loughridge was 
scientific advisor to the Secretary of 
the Army at Washington 1948-51; 
assistant director, reactor develop- 
ment division, U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission 1951-53; dean of North- 
western Technological Institute from 
1953 to 1956, when he was named 
chief of General Motors’ research 
staff on nuclear power engineering. 


Served on Phoenix Project 


Dr. Gomberg earned his electrical 
engineering degrees (B.S., M.E., and 
Ph.D) at the University of Michigan, 
and became professor of nuclear 
and electrical engineering, and 
chairman of the committee on nu- 
clear engineering. Besides being as- 
sistant director of the Michigan 
Memorial-Phoenix Project, he has 
been consultant to Atomic Power 
Development Associates, Inc., Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation; U. S. 





Bus Tour Scheduled 


Among the many social events 
to be featured at the 62nd An- 
nual Credit Congress is a sight- 
seeing tour, planned principally 
for the ladies in attendance, on 
Monday afternoon, May 19th. 
Many points of interest in and 
about Detroit will be visited. 
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Atomic Energy Commission, Na- 
tional Academy of Science, and the 
World Health Organization. 

Mr. Gomberg received the Henry 
Russel Award, University of Michi- 
gan, in 1952; was technical advisor 
to the U. S. State Department at the 
Geneva Conference on Peacetime 
Atomic Energy in 1955, and in 1957 
was U. S. representative at the Acad- 
emy of Science, U.S.S.R. Meeting 
on Peacetime Atomic Energy in 
Moscow. 


In Belgium, Mexico, Ceylon 


Dr. Genachte joined Chase Man- 
hattan Bank in 1954 after 20 years 
in public utilities engineering work 
in Belgium and Mexico, as power 
consultant in Ceylon for the World 
Bank. 

Born in Belgium, he was gradu- 
ated from the University of Brussels 
in 1932, received his M.S. degree 
from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in the following year, 
and his Ph.D. from California In- 
stitute of Technology in 1935. His 
professional activities outside Chase 
Manhattan include directorships in 
the Internuclear Company and Firth 
Sterling, Inc. He is chairman of the 
industrial committee of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association and a 
member of the nuclear energy com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


Delegate to World Conferences 


He joined Chase Manhattan Bank 
as an associate of Dr. Lawrence R. 
Hafstad. former director of the re- 
actor development division of the 
United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, who had become head of the 
bank’s atomic energy division when 
it was formed three years ago. In 
1955 they represented the bank and 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce at the International Atomic 
Energy Conference at Geneva. 

When Dr. Hafstad became General 
Motors Corporation’s vice president 
in charge of research, Dr. Genachte 
succeeded him as head of Chase 
Manhattan’s atomic energy division. 

Dr. Genachte represented the In- 
ternational Chamber at the Confer- 
ence on the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, at 
United Nations headquarters in New 
York in 1956, and again at the 
meetings in Vienna in October of 
that year. 


Layton NACM’s Director 


Dickson Joining General 


William P. Layton, coordinator 
of community services of Georgia 
State College of Business Administra- 
tion of Atlanta, has been appointed 
director of education of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 
Mr. Layton received his degrees at 
Emory University and did additional 
work at the University of Chicago. 
His wide experience in teaching and 
in administration of educational ac- 
tivities includes numerous _respons- 
ible positions. He has been a leader 
in civic affairs in Atlanta and is a 
colonel in the Reserves of the United 
States Army. 

Mr. Layton succeeds William J. 
Dickson, who has been with the Na- 
tional Asssociation of Credit Men 
four and a half years. Under his di- 
rection, the Graduate Schools of 
Credit and Financial Management 
and all research and other educa- 
tional activities of the Association 
have experienced substantial growth. 
On April 1st, Mr. Dickson will be- 
come a consultant in the credit and 
collection service of General Electric 
Company. He will conduct the 1958 
summer sessions of the NACM Grad- 
uate School at Dartmouth College 
and Stanford University. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men is planning further expansion 
of its educational activities in line 
with the growing need and demand 
for higher education in the field of 
credit management in these days of 
difficult credit problems. 


New Inventory Lien Law 
In Effect in California 


California’s new Inventory Lien 
Law permits raw material, parts, 
goods in process of manufacture, 
and/or finished goods intended for 
sale to become subject to a lien as 
security for monies advanced to the 
owner by any person, firm, bank or 
corporation. Retail merchants and 
farmers are excluded from the pro- 
visions of the law. 

Ten days after a notice of inven- 
tory lien has been recorded in the 
office of the county recorder of the 
county in which the borrower has his 
or its principal place of business, the 
lender will have a continuing lien 
upon the raw materials, parts, goods 
in process of manufacture, and/or 


of Education; 
Electric Staff 


W. P. LAYTON W. J. DICKSON 


finished goods intended for sale as 
are from time to time after the exe- 
cution of the written agreement 
granting the lien designated in one 
or more separate statements to secure 
the lender for all loans and advances 
with interest thereon, commissions, 
obligations, indebtedness, charges 
and expenses, whether such merchan- 
dise shall be in existence at the time 
of the execution of the written agree- 
ment providing for the creation of the 
lien, or at the time of filing the notice 
of inventory lien, or shall come into 
existence subsequently thereto or 
which subsequently thereto be ac- 
quired by the borrower. 

When the property subject to the 
lien is sold in the ordinary course of 
business of the borrower, the lien 
terminates upon the property and at- 
taches to the proceeds of sale, in- 
cluding any obligation of the pur- 
chaser to pay for the property. 

The law which went into effect 
January Ist, was introduced as S.B. 
1397 and passed as chapter #1745. 


Fiduciaries Reelect R. A. Jones 


Robert A. Jones, vice president, 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York, 
has been reelected president of the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 


New York City. 


Public Relations 
Miss Isabelle B. Wright was the 


subject of a personality sketch in the 
Minneapolis Star on the occasion of 
her decision to enter religious social 
service. Miss Wright, resigning as 
credit manager of Fisher Nut Com- 
pany, St. Paul, was the first woman 
elected to the board of the St. Paul 
Association of Credit Men. 
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Did you hear about the 
home buyer who mortgaged 
his birthright for a mess of 
cottage? 

—N. A. Rombe 


She’s Convicted of Mail Fraud 
In 10 Minutes; Gets 3 Years 


Mrs. Julia M. Worley, 46, who 
operated an appliance and furniture 
company in Memphis, was found 
cuilty of using the mails to defraud 
and was sentenced to three years in 
prison. The federal jury took only 
10 minutes to reach the verdict that 
the defendant had, through the mails, 
filed $5,000 worth of fraudulent con. 
tracts with Borg-Warner Finance 
Company. When the finance con: 
pany tried to collect payments on 
goods Mrs. Worley said she had sold 
to customers, it found that no such 
customers or merchandise existed. 
The Government also charged she had 
actually sold some items and pocketed 
the money, and all told had bilked 
the company of $21,000 in two 
months. 

Mrs. Worley, protesting she had 
made the contracts in good faith. 
said: “Business at my store was go- 
ing so well and so fast I got all mixed 
up and signed some contracts without 
knowing exactly what I was doing.” 


Atomic Energy Agencies 
Established in 10 States 


These ten states now have atomic 
energy agencies, most of them for 
promotion and support of research 
and development of nuclear activ: 
ities: Arkansas, Connecticut, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode _ Island, 
Tennessee and Washington and at 
least eleven states have moved in 
the direction of safety regulations. 
says Commerce Clearing House. 

California has issued orders to 
establish standards to __ protect 
employees against radiation, includ- 
ing maximum _ permissible ex: 
posures, monitoring, handling and 
storage of fissionable materials. 

Incarceration or isolation of 
persons whose bodies contain radio- 
active materials considered hazard: 
ous to others has heen authorized 
by Connecticut. In Maine and New 
Hampshire adopted legislation calls 
for issuance of atomic energy 
health and safety regulations. 





£. M. Andel Chosen by FCIB; 


| Merit Award to Max Adamsky 


i 


E..ward M. Andel, vice president, 


> Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
» has been named chairman of the 


Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bu- 
reau, National 
Association _ of 
Credit Men. An 
authority in the 
field of interna- 
tional _ banking, 


4 having _ special- 
¥ ized in that work 

a throughout his 35 
years with the foreign division of his 


> company, Mr. Andel served as chair- 
' man of the committee on foreign 


banking from 1938 through 1940. He 


was president of the Bankers Associa- 
tion for Foreign Trade in 1955-56 


' and a member of the first advisory 


committee of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. 

At the luncheon reception in New 
York City, a certificate of merit was 
presented on behalf of the Bureau 
to outgoing chairman Max Adamsky, 
executive secretary, D. C. Andrews 
& Company, Inc., in appreciation of 
his service to the Bureau. Philip J. 
Gray, secretary, National Association 
of Credit Men, is director of the 
foreign department. 


Junior Chamber Names Jeffus 
One of Five Outstanding Texans 


Jack Jeffus, vice president, City 
National Bank, Wichita Falls, has 
heen named one of the Five Out- 
standing Young Texans of 1957. Mr. 
Jeffus was cited by the Texas Junior 
Chamber of Commerce for his rapid 
advancement in the banking business 
and also for contributions to his 
community. He started with City Na- 
tional as bookkeeper in 1949, ad- 
vanced to assistant cashier in 1952, 
assistant vice president in 1955, and 
vice president in 1956. 

Currently president of Texas 
Chapter, Robert Morris Associates, 
Mr. Jeffus authored the article “Four 
Points for a Borrower to Study be 
fore Asking Loan,” in the three 
installment CFM symposium “So 
You Want a Loan!” (May ’57). 
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“Plan for the future by 
taking a firm grip on the 
present.”’ 


—The Tablet 


— 


Analyses of Economic Trend Feature 


Ohio Valley Conference at Louisville 


(Picture on pages 22-23) 
MPINGEMENTS of current de- 
velopments in the economy—in- 

flation, socalled tight money, and 
sharpened competition—on credit 
policy and operation threaded 
through the formal addresses and 
Industry Groups’ discussions at the 
Ohio Valley Regional Credit Confer- 
ence, at Louisville, with the Louis- 
ville Credit Men’s Association as 
host. 

The two-day annual conference 
brought together credit executives of 
Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Kentucky and _ Eastern 
Michigan. 


Moran Emphasizes the Positive 

The positive, selling approach of 
modern-day credit operation, with 
increase of profitable volume super- 
seding emphasis on solely the pro- 
tection of accounts receivable, was 
presented by Edwin B. Moran, vice 
president and assistant executive 
manager, National Association of 
Credit Men, at the first day’s general 
session. 

The Government’s viewpoint was 
advanced by William Hug, financial 
director, Small Business Administra- 
tion. His subject was “Tight Money 
Means—Long Terms, Dating?” 

At the opening luncheon the Fed- 
eral Reserve System’s functions and 
actions in prevention of credit 
abuses were explained by Dr. Guy S. 
Freutel, first vice president, Fed- 
eral’s St. Louis district bank. Dr. 
Freutel was introduced by Don 
Henry, vice president, Louisville Fed- 
eral. Robert L. Howard, Logan Com- 
pany, Louisville, National director, 
had called the conference to order, 
and Irwin Stumborg, the Baldwin 
Piano Company, immediate past 
president NACM, had responded to 
the welcome. 

Marion M. Johnson, Brown-For- 
man Distillers Corporation, president 
of the Louisville association, presid- 
ed at the banquet session, addressed 
by Dr. Kenneth McFarland, spon- 
sored by General Motors. “Ropes of 
Gold” was his subject. 

Addresses at the second day’s ses- 
sions were by Edmund S. Henry, ap- 
plication specialist, National Cash 


Register Company, on “Units of Elec- 
tronic Business Equipment and Ap- 
plication,” and Dr. Henry M. John- 
son, dean, Scarritt College, Nashville, 
whose subject was “How to Keep Off 
the Psychiatrist’s Couch.” 

An equipment exhibit drew many 
viewers between sessions. 

Eight Industry Group Meetings, a 
feature of the Conference, combined 
formal addresses and panel discus- 
sions on such widely divergent sub- 
jects as cooperation of certified 
public accountants with credit 
grantors and bankers, surety bonds, 
completion of the sale, credit in a 
tightening economy, collection prob- 
lems of the utility field, credit train- 
ing, coordination of branch credit 
departn ®ats, and requests for exten- 
sion of time. 

In a foreword to the conference 
program, Henry H. Heimann, NACM 
executive vice president, saluted the 
Louisville association for 60 years 
of being in the “forefront of new 
developments in credit practices,” 
and for being “the very first in the 
country to own its own home.” 


The Personnel Mart 


Executive Available 
as 

VICE PRESIDENT-FINANCE 
or 

TREASURER 


UNIQUE CORPORATE EXPERIENCE 
with nationally known corpora- 
tions in several industries can be 
strong addition to your manage- 
ment. Mature and decisive execu- 
tive, with favorable appearance 
and excellent character factors, 
seeks challenging opportunity. 
Presently employed. CFM Box 
#457. 


Opening for Office Manager 
HeLtp WANTED, MAaLe—Office Man- 
ager, 25-40, experienced landscape 
business office procedures, machines. 
Established business progressing; new 
building; benefits; opportunities. 
Write age, experience, pertinent in- 
formation. Monroe Landscape Serv- 


ice, 25 Ford, Rochester, N.Y. 
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SPEAKERS AT DAYTON ONE-DAY CREDIT CONFERENCE: (I to r) Frank A. King, credit manager, Inland Container 
Corp., Indianapolis; John K. Rickles, attorney, of Bamberger and Feibleman, Indianapolis; Dr. Thomas J. Hailstones, 
chairman of business programs, Xavier University, Cincinnati; Richard F. Wenzel, assistant cashier, Third National Bank & 
Trust Co., Dayton; and Emmett Daley. vice president. Winters National Bank & Trust Co., Dayton, 


Four Viewpoints for Sound Credit 


Presented at Dayton “U”’ Conference 


OUND credit practice, always a 

“must” for maximum profit-busi- 
ness, takes on special significance in 
this period of recession, speakers 
agreed at the second annual all-day 
credit conference co-sponsored by the 
Dayton Association of Credit Men, 
the Dayton Credit Women’s Club, and 
the University of Dayton. 

Fifty credit executives of Dayton 
and a dozen surrounding communi- 
ties heard the conference theme dis- 
cussed from differing viewpoints by 
the speakers-panelists: two bankers, 
an economist, an attorney and an 
industrial credit executive. 

Dr. Thomas J. Hailstones, chair- 
man of business programs at Xavier 
University, Cincinnati, opened the 
conference. Dr. Hailstones was a 
panelist at the 60th Annual Credit 
Conference of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, in Cincinnati 
two years ago. 


Emphasizes Future Credit Needs 


“Economic Indicators for the 
Credit Manager” was the economist’s 
topic. From a general economic re- 
view and forecast, the speaker pro- 
ceeded to specific credit guides em- 
phasizing recent developments. Fore- 
casting production in excess of 
one-half trillion dollars by 1970, Dr. 
Hailstones emphasized the increase 
in credit that will be required. Long- 
range optimism was tempered with 
the caution that cyclical fluctuations 
undoubtedly will continue to char- 
acterize our basic growth trend, and 
that intelligent credit management 
requires an understanding of the 
causes, nature and means of control 
of the business cycle. 


Comparative balance sheets, pro- 
fit and loss statements, and ratio 
analysis were discussed by Richard 
F. Wenzel, assistant cashier, Third 
National Bank and Trust Company 
in Dayton. Hypothetical statements 
distributed to registrants provided 
the basis for Mr. Wenzel’s practical 
presentation. 


Credit Instruments Analyzed 

Emmett Daley, vice president of 
Winters National Bank and Trust 
Company in Dayton, surveyed the 
most commonly utilized credit in- 
struments, pointing out their 
strengths and weaknesses in reducing 
the risks involved in handling mar- 
einal accounts. 

“The Organization and Operation 
of an Efficient Credit Department” 
was the subject of Frank A. King. 
credit manager, Inland Container 
Corporation, of Indianapolis. Mr. 
King has had several articles pub- 
lished on this subject. (He authored 
a case history study in the February 
issue of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement—Ed. ) 

John K. Rickles, attorney, of 
Bamberger and Feibleman, Indian- 
apolis, and former Federal referee 
in bankruptcy for the southern dis- 
trict of Indiana, presented a paper 
on “Dealing with Business Failures— 
Actual and Prospective.” Mr. Rickles 
distributed a summary of law relat- 
ing to common law compositions, as- 
signments for benefit of creditors, 
equity receiverships and ordinary 
bankruptcy. 

A special-problems session, with 
all the speakers constituting a panel. 
concluded the program. 
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Commercial Law League 
Unit Elects Henry Lamb 


Henry J. Lamb, executive manager 
of the Boston Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. has been elected president of the 
New England 
Members Associ- 
ation of the Com- 
mercial Law 
League of Amer- 
ica. He is the first 
lay member of 
the New England 
chapter to be 
named to the 
League unit’s 
presidency 

Mr. Lamb, who studied finance and 
management in Boston University 
courses, entered the service of the 
Boston Credit Men’s Association in 
February, 1929, as assistant to the 
collection manager. Four years later 
he was made collection department 
manager and office manager. In 1940 
he became assistant to the executive 
manager. Since 1949 Mr. Lamb has 
been executive manager and _secre- 
tary. 


H. J. LAMB 


Nicholas Yard Dies 


Nicholas Yard, 67, a founder of 
the American International Insurance 
Groups, died in New York after a 
long illness. Mr. Yard’s insurance 
career began in 1920 in China as an 
accountant. In 1947 he was elected 
president and a director of American 
International Company, Inc., and 
moved to Havana, then to Bermuda, 
world headquarters of the Groups. 


Ralph N. Volm 
Ralph N. Volm, who died recently, 


was vice president of the Illinois 
State Bank of Quincy, IIL, and had 
heen president (1955-56) of the 
Quincy Association of Credit Men. 





. Notice to the Members of the 
' National Association of 
Credit Men 


You are hereby notified that the 
Annual Credit Congress, Convention 


and Meeting of the members of the STILL TIME TO REGISTER! 


National Association of Credit Men 


will be held at the Sheraton-Cadillac 


: Hotel in the city of Detroit, Michigan, 
* EF May 18 to May 22, 1958, inclusive, Graduate School 
' and that at the session thereof to be f 
» [held on Monday, May 19, at 4 o’clock O 
; p.m., the following resolutions pro- i ts i 
tHE nosed by the Board of Directors will Credit and Financial Management 


be presented for consideration and 
adoption: 
“RESOLVED: That effective Oct 1, 
1958, the first sentence of Article IV, 
Section 1 of the By-laws be amended to 


, read as follows: 
7 ‘Each affiliated association shall pay 
e to this Association dues at the rate of 


$10 per annum for each member of 

each affiliated Association.’ 

“FURTHER RESOLVED: That Article X, 
Section 1, of said By-laws be amended 
by adding to the list of Standing Com- 
mittees of the Association as therein 
enumerated, the ‘Committee on Coopera- 
tion with the Robert Morris Associates.’ 

“FURTHER RESOLVED: That the name 
of this Association be changed from Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men to Na- 
tional Association of Credit Managers. 

“AnpD BE It FurtHer ResoLvep: That 
the President or Vice President and the 
Secretary or Assistant Secretary be and 


d they are hereby authorized and directed 
y to execute and file a certificate of change 
s of name pursuant to Section 40 of the 
ie ; ; 

General Corporation Law of the State 
n of New York and in conformity with 
le this resolution.” 
T Philip J. Gray, Secretary 


it By order of Board of Directors 


Credit Does More Than Gold 
Mines: Bryan to Kiwanians 


Credit has done more to enrich 
this nation “than all the gold mines 


in the world,” Herbert Bryan, execu- 1958 Dates 
if secretary, NACM Mid-South 
3 nit, Inc., told members of the . . 
: Memphis Kiwanis Club, quoting Stanford University 
‘ Daniel Webster. July 6-19 
¥ “Public and private debt today 
( totals $700 billions—some say it is Dartmouth College 
Z closer to $900 billions. Total as- 


d sessed value of all property as of August 3-16 
< July 1, 1957, was $300 billions.” 


For further information write: 


Graduate School of Credit & Financial Management 


y, “Expedients are for the 229 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
is hours, but principles are 

1d for the ages.”’ 

he —Henry Ward Beecher 


—_—. 


—————<$<—<—<_$$< LE 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 


LL 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
April 10 
All-Day Credit Conference 


¢ 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

April 14-16 

Annual Conference of Association of 
Eastern Petroleum Credit Managers 


¢ 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLAHOMA 

April 16-18 

Annual Conference of Southwest 
Petroleum Credit Association 


Sd 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

May 15-16-17 

Annual Meeting of the NACM Affli- 
ate Local Association Secretary- 
Managers 


¢ 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
May 18-22 
62nd Annual NACM Credit Congress 


and Convention 


¢ 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

September 18-19 

Great Lakes Regional Credit Con- 
ference, including Illinois, Ind- 
iana, Michigan and Wisconsin 


¢ 


San FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

October 9-10 

Pacific Southwest Credit Conference, 
including California, Arizona, 


Utah, Colorado, Nevada. 


¢ 


EL Paso, TExAs 

October 10-12 

Annual Southwest Credit Conference, 
including Oklahoma, Texas, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
New Mexico 


¢ 


ATLANTIC City, NEw JERSEY 

October 16-18 

NACM Tri-State Conference, includ- 
ing New York, New Jersey and 
Eastern Pennsylvania 

Host: New York Credit & Financial 

Management Association 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

October 16-18 

Annual Southeastern Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Louisiana 


+ 


WorceEsTER, MAssACHUSETTS 

October 22-23 

New England District Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. 


DayTon, O1tto 

October 23-24 

Ohio Valley Regional Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Ohio, Western Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Eastern Michigan 


Entertainment Replete 
For Credit Congress 


Russ Carlyle, singing maestro, and 
his ABC-Paramount Recording Or- 
chestra have been engaged for the 
president’s reception and ball on 
Monday evening, May 19, at the 
Credit Congress in Detroit. This 
highlight social event of the conven- 
tion is assured of top rate musical ac- 


RUSS CARLYLE DOROTHY FERGUSON 
companiment for the dancing and 
comedy acts staged by the enter. 
tainers in Carlyle’s troupe, including 
Dorothy Ferguson, vocalist, the 
Coachmen, and Michael Caranda at 
the piano. 

Other social festivities of the con- 
vention will feature outstanding en- 
tertainment. The Lois Ann Kane 
Trio will appear at the kickoff event, 
the reception and tea Sunday alfter- 
noon. The National Credit Frolics 
of 1958 will be presented at two 
showings Sunday evening, and _ will 
include talent-filled variety acts and 
humorous skits. 

Bert Dejerkiss and his Trio will 
appear Tuesday at the luncheon and 
fashion show. On Wednesday eve. 
ning the Dixie Blackbird Minstrels 
will present rollicking comedy to 
round out a diversified program of 
entertainment for all delegates, fam- 
ily members and guests. 


Never are people so blind 
that they cannot see—the 
fault of others. 

—Anonymous 


Rochester Unit’s New Program Boosts 
Educational Enrollment 38 Per Cent 


Enrollment of students participat- 
ing in the expanded educational pro- 
gram fostered by the educational 
committee of the Rochester Credit 
and Financial Management Associa- 
tion has increased from 34 in 1957 
to the present total of 47 men and 
women, a growth of 38 per cent. 

The committee is under the com- 
bined leadership of Donald M. Klad- 
strup and George Angle. Mr. Klad- 
strup is a member of the association’s 
board of directors and is also coun- 
sellor for credit education. Mr. Angle 
heads the credit education committee. 

The Rochester association revised 
its credit education program a year 
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ago. With the cooperation of the 
University of Rochester, the three 
credit courses listed by the National 
Institute of Credit are taught by 
members of the association. 

The association presented a spe- 
cial credit education issue of its mag: 
azine, “Credit Doings,” in which 
this program was detailed. In addi- 
tion, the University of Rochester is- 
sued a brochure showing all courses 
available for the Associate and Fel- 
low Awards. 

Noonday management group meet: 
ings are held monthly, featuring 4 
speaker on a subject of interest to 
men and women in the credit field. 
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Excesses of Pessimism or Optimism 
Can Seriously Affect Economy: Walker 


Excesses of either pessimism or 
optimism can have serious impact on 
the economy, the Los Angeles Rotary 
(lub was told by J. Allen Walker, 
general credit manager of Standard 
(il Company of California, San Fran- 
cisco, and president of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

Discussing the role of credit in the 
current economic situation, Mr. 
Walker cautioned that “during booms 
credit is sometimes administered 
carelessly in the mistaken belief that 
favorable business conditions will 
justify almost any credit extension. 
... During recessions an exaggerated 
fear of worsening conditions could 
result in a serious curtailment of 
credit . . . which could help turn a 


mild adjustment into a depression.” 


Sees Upturn Last Half of °58 


If favorable factors materialize as 
expected, the outlook is for an upturn 
in the last half of the year, the Rotar- 
ians were told, 

“It is too early to determine how 
extensive the slide will be,” Mr. 
Walker declared. “Much will depend 
on what the Government will do, what 
business will do, and what the con- 
sumer will do in the months ahead. 


| These key elements will determine 


whether the recession will be shallow 
or deep, of short or long duration.” 

Factors on the unfavorable side are 
“the declining rate of business in- 
vestment in new plant and equipment, 
low backlog of factory orders, the 
uneasy foreign economic situation, 
and the present liquidation of inven- 
tories.”” 

On the positive side he pointed to 
“rising rate of defense spending by 
the Federal Government, the extensive 
spending planned by state and local 
governments, and the easing of the 
money market.” 

“The easier money market will 
facilitate the financing of public 
works and residential construction, 
and will also help support buying by 
consumers,” he added. 


The Longer View 


Looking beyond the immediate 
future, Mr. Walker said there is good 
teason for believing that the next ten 
years will prove favorable for the 
economy. 


“At least three factors will help 
promote future expansion: expand- 
ing research . . . the surging popula- 
tion growth of the postwar years... 
the realistic outlook for adequate 
defense,” he explained. “The business 
cycle has yet to be controlled effec- 
tively, but the long term prospects 
are bright and assure us of rich op- 
portunity.” 

Urging wise use of credit, he said: 

“Credit, if used wisely, will open 
markets and bring to people the fruits 
of production. Used unwisely, it can 
be costly and even disastrous. It is 
important that management recog- 
nize the dangers as well as the op- 
portunities in the use of credit. Credit 
is not a panacea for all of the mar- 
keting ills of a business. It is not the 
answer to all the difficulties in the 
economy.” 


Most Have No Instalment 


Debt Or Owe Less Than $500 


Refuting contentions that Ameri- 
cans’ credit is over-extended is the 
fact that 76 per cent of the nation’s 
families have no instalment debt or 
owe less than $500, executives con- 
cluded at a meeting of the instalment 
credit commission of the American 
Bankers Association, in Scottsdale, 
Ariz. The public is paying off prac- 
tically as much of its instalment debt 
as it is borrowing in new commit- 
ments, the report also showed. 

Consumer credit increased by 
$2.356 billions last year despite the 
“tight money” policy then prevailing, 
according to the commission chair- 
man, Carl A. Bimson, president, 
Valley National Bank of Arizona. 

With the consumer in a sound 
position and money available for all 
reasonable credit needs, he declared, 
“speedup of the Government’s high- 
way construction program, plus its 
defense spending program, is certain 
to help spark retail sales.” 


Costa Rica Wins Top Rating in Both 
Credit and Collection in FCIB Survey 


Costa Rica achieved top rating in 
both credits and collections in the 
59th semiannual survey conducted by 
the Foreign Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau, National Association of Credit 
Men, on commercial credit and col- 
lection conditions in Latin-American 
markets in the last half of 1957. It 
was followed closely by Dominican 
Republic, Nicaragua, British, French 
and Netherlands Possessions, said 
Philip J. Gray, director of the 
NACM’s foreign department. 

Creditwise, seven countries im- 
proved position, sixteen lost points 
and one remained unchanged in this 
survey. Most outstanding perform- 
ance was registered by Paraguay, 
which gained 38 points and advanced 
from the “Fair” to the “Good” credit 
classification. Colombia gained 18 
points and shifted from the “Poor” 
to “Fair” credit classification and 
Bolivia advanced 13 points. Uruguay 
lost 30, Argentina 9 and Haiti 7. 

In collections, six countries im- 
proved in ratings, twelve lost points 
and six remained unchanged. Here 
again Paraguay led with a gain of 24 
points, followed by Colombia with 
nine. 

In the survey of credit terms 


granted over the last-half of 1957 as 
compared with those of 1956, terms 
changes again reflected the trend of 
collection experiences, “more liberal” 
terms being granted in improved or 
“prompt-pay markets” and a tighten- 
ing of terms evident where payment 
performance had proven unsatisfac- 
tory. In this current survey of terms 
changes, “more liberal” terms were 
reported by 12 per cent of the mem- 
bers on their business in Colombia 
and by 10 per cent in Bolivia and 
Paraguay. “Less liberal” terms were 
allowed by 12 per cent of the mem-. 
bers to their customers in Haiti and 


by 10 per cent to Uruguay. 


196 of 237 Firms Surveyed 
Are Now Selling in Canada 


With 196 U.S. companies (83 per 
cent) of 237 surveyed now selling in 
Canada, this neighbor nation is be- 
coming an increasingly attractive 
market for our manufacturers, re- 
ports the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 

Supporting the typical comment 
that the long-range view is to estab- 
lish manufacturing facilities in Can- 
ada, 110 of those selling there have 
separate subsidiaries. 
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Steel Company Director Began 
As Assistant Credit Manager 


The president incumbent of The 
Credit Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania, Thomas G. Morris, began 
with Pittsburgh-Des Moines Com- 
pany and Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, in 1937 
as assistant credit manager. In 1947 
he advanced to assistant secretary- 
treasurer of the former and credit 
manager of the latter company. In 
April 1957 he was elected a direc- 
tor of the Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Company. 

Mr. Morris attended Duquesne 
University. He holds the Executive 
Award of the NACM Graduate 
School of Credit & Financial Man- 
agement, Dartmouth (1952). He 
authored the article “LIFO or 
FIFO? Long Range View Should 
Decide in All Tax Saving Consid- 
erations,” which appeared in CFM 
December 1956. 


This Executive Serves 
Credit on Several Levels 


Recipient of the Harvard Business 
School graduate degree in 1938, 
Richard B. Harding since has earned 
the Executive Award of the NACM 
Graduate School of Credit and Fi- 
nancial Management, Dartmouth 
(1954). Currently president of the 
Waterbury (Conn.) Association of 
Credit Men, Mr. Harding also is vice 


president of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, and on the 
National level he is member of the 
program committee, Iron and Steel 
Non-Ferrous Metals Industry Group, 
for the forthcoming Credit Congress 
at Detroit. 

Mr. Harding went to work for 
Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., in 1938. In 1939 
he was assigned to the credit depart- 
ment, advancing to assistant credit 
manager in 1953, to credit manager 


in 1955. 


Ohio Company Vice President 
Lauds NACM Alumni Conference 


“Enthusiastic attendant at the re- 
fresher course of the Graduate 
School” is the way Ed. A. Argus de- 
scribes himself following participa- 
tion in the alumni conference of the 
NACM Graduate School of Credit & 
Financial Management, Dartmouth, 
held for the first time in the summer 
of 1957. An alumnus of the class of 
1953, Mr. Argus recently was elected 
president of the Columbus Credit 
Association. 

Now vice president, secretary and 
director of the Julian & Kokenge 
Company, women’s shoe manufac- 
turer of Columbus, Ohio, Mr. Argus 
began with the company in 1922 in 
collection and clerical work, advanc- 
ing to credit manager in 1934, to 
secretary in 1946. He also is sec- 
retary and director of Marshall, 
Meadows & Stewart, Inc., and of 12 
of the distributing and retailing sub- 
sidiaries. He is a life member of the 
International Accountants’ Society. 


“To climb steep hills re- 
quires slow pace at first.” 
—Shakespeare 
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St. Louisan Espouses Civic, 
Education and Youth Causes 


Activities of P. J. Wilder, recently 
named president of the St. Louis 
Association of Credit Men, reflect 
continuing interest in credit educa 
tion and progress. Holder of the 
Fellow Award, National Institute of 
Credit (1939), Mr. Wilder _ has 
served on the educational committee 
of the St. Louis Association several 
years and he has been a board men- 
ber since 1952. 

Mr. Wilder is credit manager, with 
administrative responsibilities, in 
Century Electric Company, St. Louis 
manufacturer of motors and gener: 
ators, which he joined in 1949. Fol. 
lowing graduation from St. Louis 
University school of commerce and 
finance, he was in the wholesule 
hardware and _ public accounting 
fields) Mr. Wilder served on_ the 
Citizens’ Committee for a new city 
charter, is trustee of his church, and 
is a Boy Scout leader. 


Minnesota Wholesale Executive 


Favors “Land of 10,000 Lakes” 


In 1940 Roger O. Barrows begat F 
his career in the credit department of f 
DeWitt-Seitz Company, Duluth, fur f 
niture and floor coverings whole: 
salers. His membership in the Duluth: 
Superior District Credit Association 
commenced at about the same time, 
he recalls. His election as president o! 
the association followed service 0 
various committees and on the Nort! 
Central credit conference committee. 
He now is credit manager of his 
company. 

Mr. Barrows was born in Duluth 
43 years ago, attended local junio! 
and business colleges, and complete 
the LaSalle Extension (University of 
Chicago) correspondence course 1! 
accountancy. Homebuilding, smelt F 
fishing are hobbies. 
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INSURANCE AND ECONOMIC SECURITY 


The Commercial Union Group 


of Insurance Companies 


FIRE - CASUALTY - MARINE - AUTOMOBILE 
AVIATION ° BONDS 


United States Resources - December 31, 1957 


CAPITAL OR SECURITIES SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


’ 
= 


including Capital 
COMPANIES OF THE COMMERCIAL UNION GROUP aanscesad uiaiuies | starorony | DEPOSITED as |___Clnctading Capital) __ 


ASSETS DEPOSIT a? aNnBAL starewent MARKET WALEE 


Commercial Union Assurance Co, Ltd. T $ 33,011,657 | $21,066,122} $ 500,000 | $1,184,131 | $11,945,535 | $11,495,686 


ORGANIZED 1861 


The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. Ltd. + 42,684,345) 32,662,010) 850,000) 1,259,977) 10,022,335 | 9,507,705 


ORGANIZED 1871 


American Central Insurance Company 16,151,251) 8,811,020) 1,000,000} 987,708} 7,840,231) 7,073,458 


ORGANIZED 1853 


The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. + 3,642,462) 1,292,347) 500,000} 949,120) 2,350,135} 2,280,407 


ORGANIZED 1904 


The California Insurance Company 9,648,630 | 5,472,413) 1,000,000} 1,002,013) 4,176,217) 4,036,038 


ORGANIZED 1864 


Columbia Casualty Company 23,900,325} 17,408,408) 1,000,000}; 932,133) 6,491,917} 6,071,077 


ORGANIZED 1920 


The Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. of N.Y. 7,641,793) 4,341,661} 1,000,000) 452,294} 3,300,132) 3,160,258 


ORGANIZED 1890 


The Palatine Insurance Company Ltd. ¢ 5,909,028 3,047,371} 500,000 | 1,057,338} 2,861,657) 2,743,661 


ORGANIZED 1886 


Union Assurance Society Limited f §,633,597| 3,020,807} 500,000} 1,068,745| 2,612,790} 2,528,651 


ORGANIZED 1714 


Total - Group $148,223, 108 | $97,122,159 | $6,850,000 | $8,893,459 | $51,100,949 | $48,896,941 


{ United States Branch The Amount shown under “‘Capital or Statutory Deposit” is the amount required in order to transact business in the United States. 
* Includes Securities Deposited as required by Law. 


Two phases of security— Military and Economic—today are much in the minds of every American. 
Military security denotes strength for the defense of our beloved land and our freedom. Economic security is 
the financial strength of our citizens and their homes, our natural resources, industries and businesses, to pro- 
duce and create the wealth for our country’s safe defense and to provide the highest standard of living in 
the world. Tremendous assets, physical and monetary, are the core of our economic strength @ Insurance, 
without doubt, is the most important single security factor that sustains America and its citizens. It under- 
lies and protects all of our enterprise and our assets by providing indemnity to assure recovery from financial 
josses and the ability to continue production, in the event of accidents and disasters. And the strength of 
insurance is the integrity, the soundness of management and the financial resources of the company in which 
you are insured. e The standing of our companies is well demonstrated in the 1957 annual statement of 
our United States Resources, presented here for your examination. 
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